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JUST PUBLISHED. 
ey 


A NEW NOVEL BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


TREATING OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE AND PUBLISHED 
COMPLETE IN BOOK FORM WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 


The Adventures of Captain Horn 


One Volume. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





a ¥ 


Boston Advertiser. Boston Journal. 


‘* Before the story is half told 
the senses of the reader are 
enslaved by the magic of the 
style. An artistic piece of work 5, 
and it will add to the reputation , 
of the author.” 7 


. 


‘It is unlike anything he has 
previously done and we have no 
‘hesitation in pronouncing it his 
best work. It isin a new vein 
and Mr. Stockton is master of 
it.” 


¥ 





A story unlike any novel that has hitherto appeared from this popular‘author's pen, It 
is a romance of the most adventurous kind, whose events, born of Mr. Stockton’s imagination, 
are wholly extraordinary, and yet, through the author's ingenuity, appear altogether real. That 
Captain Horn’s adventures are varied may be inferred from the fact that they extend from 
Patagortia to Maine and from San Francisco to France, and include theSmost remarkable 
episodes and marvelous experiences, all of which are woven together by the pleasing thread of 
a love story, and brightened by the gleam of Mr. Stockton’s fanciful humor. 


N. Y. Times. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


“The sustained power of this romance from the “Mr, Stockton must be a literary hypnotizer. 
pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly asa humorist | This is the only explanation that can:be found for 
is remarkable. Mr. Stockton has certainly suc- | the effect his tales have on the public. And we have 

# eded in his endeavor to write a serious novel of | reached this conclusion after finishing at one sitting 
“@ incident. He has not sunk his individuality in spin- | this new book. It will rank with the best work Mr. 
Ming this exciting yarn. There are many sugges- | Stockton has ever done.” 

tions of his peculiar humor.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS, 





NOW READY. 


New Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Esther Waters,’ ‘* Mummer’s Wife,” etc. 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


-CELIBATES. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*, **Mir, Moore has geogtiy improved in his art since ‘The Mummer’s Wife’ and ‘ Esther Waters.’ These three stories 


deal bluntly with some of 
people; 





art im the description of nature which 


he brings out his idea well in each story, with wonderful imaginative wri 


e actualities of life, but not 
xr with a desire to lift them up and p 


ossly as to intention, not with a willingness te co: 
the perceptions of the average person. It does not cast over 
evil that men do any dreamy, idyllic ones, nor does it attempt to make the impure seem pure. 
e intr 


» « « Mir. 


uces in landscape and ea effect, and o Jpreone, is very subtie; 


ng.*—New York Hera 





New Volume. 
Macmilian’s Novelists’ Library. 

Issued monthly. Price (in paper),60 cents. Yearly 
subscriptions, $5.50. 

The Naulahka, 

A Story of West and East. By Rupyarp KIPLING 
and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 12mo (popular edi- 
tion), paper cover, 50 cents. : 

Already published uniform with the above, 

I. Marcella. By Mrs. HumPpury Warp, author 
of ‘The History of David Grieve,” * Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. 

fi. Sant’ Mario. A Sequel to “Saracinesca.” By 
F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


To be Issued in July. 


New Volume. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels. 
The Annals of the Parish and The 
Ayrshire Legatees, 


By Joun Gat. Illustrated by CHARLES E. Brock, 
with an Introduction by ALFRED AINGER. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Already Published. 


I, Castle Rackrent and the Absentee. By Miss 
EDGEWORTH. ‘ 


Il, Japhet in Search of a Father. By MARRYAT. 
Ill. Tom Cringle’s Log. By MicwazL Scorr. Illus- 





The History of David Grieve. | 


By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD. 


trated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. With an Intro- 
duction by MOowBRAayY MORRIS. 





New Volwme of the Irie Series of Novels, 
Maureen’s Fairing, 


By Janz BaR1ow, Author of “ Irish Idylls,” “The 
End of Elfintown,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, 
linen, 75 cents. 

Just Published in the same Series. 


Guy Boothby’s New Novel, 
A Lost Endeavor, 


By Guy Boorusy, Author of ** On the Wallaby,” “A 
Bid for Fortune,” etc., etc. With LIilustrations 
by STANLEY L. Wood. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

«". Mr Boothby is rapidly winning a name ands 
place tor himssif asa writer of stories full of the 
magic of the Pacific, Mr. Stanley L. Wood illustrates 
the story from material supplied him by the author. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of ‘‘ Love and Qalet 
Life,” ‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” ete, 
Illustrated by J. WALTER WEST. 16mo, cloth, 7% 
cents. 

»", ** Fresh and quaint and wholesom? as thescent 
of the homely flowers.”—London Daily News. 








By the Author of the “ Friendship of Nature.” 


BIRDCRAPFT. 


A Filed Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With full-page plates containing 128 birds in their 
natural colors and other illustrations. 8vo, linen, $3.00. 


If this volume were devoid of illustrations and depended entirely u 


nm its letter-press for success, it would be welcome as an acquisition to English 


il ture. It is more than an accurate and comprehensive description of all the birds one is likely to find in an extended search. It is also an introduction to 
them and their haunts, so er written that the reader at once falls in love with them and becomes an enthusiast intheir pursuit. Its geoeral chapters 


are prose poems, instinct with the 


abound in vivacious touches which sre color and life even to the dry detail. 
rk is 


The scientific part of the wo: 


fe of the woods and the fields, and the more formal ones, in which the characteristics of each tribe are set forth in order, 
ually welldone, The reader is told how to tame the birds that fils by him, how to identify them by families, how to 


select them by an easy zor, and, withal, the volume is supplied with indexes ef both their common and their scientific names, so that neither bird nor observer 


need go astray for want o 


their natural colors, together with mary others, mostly the lar, 


need fail to learn the names and babits of the birds, — hiladelphta Evening Bulletin, 


By the Same Author. 


ullinformation. Besides all this, there are colored plates in which one hundred and twenty-eight of the common birds are shown in 
er and more sober-colored ones, in black and white. 


ith all these helps no intelligent student 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


A Chronicle of New-England Birds and Flowers. Witha Frontispiece 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Also a large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with 12 


full-page plates, crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net, 





The Life and Letters of 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D, 


By W.R. W. StsPHENs, B.D., Dean of Winchester, 
author of ‘‘ The Life and Lettersof Dean Hook,’ 
etc,, etc. Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals. 
Elements of Botany. By Francis DARWIN. 
“CA. M.B., ¥.RS., Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambrid, ,and Reader in Zomny in the Uni- 
versity. With Illustrations, 12mo, cluth, $1.60 net. 


A New Volume of the Columbia University Press, 


Municipal Home Rule. 


Study in Administration. By Frank J. GoopNnow, 
"9 ‘LM., LL.B., Professor of Administrative Law is 

Columbia bolle e, author of ‘Comparative 

Administrative Law.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Th 


“A remarkably strong and significant work.”— 
The Boston Budget. 


AN EXPERIMENT 
IN ALTRUISM. 


By ELIZABETH HASTINGS, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘A veryreadable story.”—The Albany Journal, 


‘*A clever volume, written with an excellent pur- 
pose. . . . There is much quiet humor in the 
story and no little pathos. . . It is not wanting 
in strong realism, but it is the spirituality in it which 
is the distinguishing trait.”—The New York Times. 





A Manual of Public International 
Law. 
By THoMaS ALFRED WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 


and Lecturer of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 870, 
cloth, $2.50 net. 





Marine Insurance, 


A Handbook, by WILLIAM Gow, M. A. (Glasg,), Ph.D. 
Heid.), Underwriter, the Marine Insurance 
imited | Cavecposl Branch); formerly Secretary 
Union Marine Insurance Co,, Limited; Past 
Chairman Liverpool Salvage Association (Me- 
rine). 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 





Important New Work on the Labor Question. 
The Evolution of Industry. 





By Henry Dygr, M.A., D.Sc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Book for the Country. 


THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE-BOOK. 


A Compendium of Useful Information for Fruit-Growers, Trem< 


6mo, limp cloth, 75 cents. 


ardeners, Florists, and Others. By L.H. BAILEY. Third Edition, Revised and Extended. 


*,* “This book has been thoroughly renovated in all departments, and it has been much extended to meet the needs of the many ben yang which are born 


Aa recent teaching and experimenting in rural affairs. A chapter has been added upon greenhouse work and heating, and anot 
tera! horticulture.” 


ture of American 


er upon the 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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= a) !he Tennyson Beacon 


SusscripTions for the monument on the Isle of Wight 
continue to reach us from schools. Miss Baldwin’s School at 
Bryn Mawr is the latest to send, the check being accompan- 
ied by this message:—*“ All are much interested in this 
beautiful memorial, and would be glad if our contribution 
were a much larger one.” 

Since our last number went to press, we have received: 


The Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, New York, - - - $10 
Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., - . . - 8 
Master Chalmers Holbrook, New York, - ~ - - I 

$19 


Previously acknowledged, $1099.25. Total to date, $1118.25. 





Literature 
The Science of Sensation 

1. Pain, Pleasure and Aisthetics: An Essay Concerning the Psychol- 
ogy of Painand Pleasure, with Special Reference to Aesthetics. 2. 
Aisthetic Principles. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 3. Lectures on 
Humanand Animal Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt. Trans. from 
the 2d German ed. by /, E. Creighton and E, B. Titchener. Mac- 
millan & Co, 

ASTHETICS Is, strictly speaking, the science of sensation. 
What, in its last analysis, sensation may be, neither Mr. 
Marshall nor the German professor tells us; but Wundt 
does help us to infer this, that so far as we are able to see, 
the cause of sensation is motion. This motion, in contact 
with the outer terminus of a nerve of a living body, is con- 

veyed along the nerve to its inner terminus, a nerve centre, 
either by vibration, or by a fluid, or by animal electricity, or by 
communication through impact of the particles, of the nerve, 
just as when a row of billiard balls, almost touching, com- 
municates along the line the motion given to the first by the 
cue of the player. If this latter theory be approximately 
true, then the distinction that Wundt makes between quan- 
tity and intensity of sensations may be questioned; but the 
point of Mr. Marshall’s argument, that pleasure or pain is the 
quality of sensation, and not separate sensations, appears 
obvious. As if to put a trade-mark upon his thesis, Mr. 
Marshall has introduced the term “ algedonic,” constructed 
ftom a union of the Greek words signifying respectively, pain, 
Pleasure. Every sensation, we consequently conclude, is 
“algedonic”—i, ¢., either painful or pleasurable, and the 
problem with which we are now dealing is not properly 
esthetics, pure and simple, and in the traditionary sense, but, 
on its objective and subjective sides, algedonics, 

At the close of his earlier book (1), Mr. Marshall recog- 
hizes that the solution of the algedonic problem profoundly 
affects not only art and literature, but morals, social organ- 
Wation and the spiritual life as well. Religious teachers must 
face this problem of pain before they go another step in 
theology; socialists are under the same necessity. Mr. 
Marshall has a wise word to say that singularly accords with 
the deepest utterance of Jesus of Nazareth, and we commend 
it to the attention of the reader, be he a disciple of Brown- 
ing or of Leopardi, whether he pin his faith to “ Candide” 
& to “The City of Dreadful Night.” After determining 
with Wundt that sensation gives rise to feeling, and after 
> eam with Marshall that pain and pleasure are qualities 

Sensation, that is, that they are entirely subjective, our 





it business is to determine why some sensations give rise 
feeling of pleasure and others to the feeling of pain. 
hall's theory in regard to this is, that when the nerve 
with unusual efficiency to the stimulus at its ter- 






- the beautiful fades from our intellectual skies. 


minus, it gives rise to a feeling we denominate pleasure; when 
it responds inefficiently, the result is a feeling we call pain. 
Wundt is precise in his use of the term “feeling.” He would 
have us restrict the word to “ mental states which are inde- 
pendent of bodily affections and arise solely from some kind 
of reciprocal action among ideas.” In point of fact, how- 
ever, as Wundt has more recently acknowledged, and his 
translators should have noticed, the use of Amfpjindung and 
Gefiihi has been entirely reversed in German psychology. 
Mr. Marshall uses the term “feeling” substantially in the 
way that Spencer, James, Hodgson and Mill have done, to 
denote the effect of sensation ; consequently the science of 
feeling he names pleasure-pain, algedonics. However, to 
return to the point, whether the theory be stated in the terms 
of Wundt, or, as Mr. Marshall puts it, whether, physiologi- 
cally speaking, there be the impact of nerve molecules and 
then their effort to regain their shape, or there be a reflex 
action from the nerve centre, or a discharge of energy in re- 
sponse to some stimulus at the outer terminus of the nerve, 
one point comes out clear: feeling is subjective. 

This platitude disposes of much romantic knight-errantry 
in search of absolute beauty, such as has been going on since 
the days of Plato, or a period evenearlier. Absolute beauty, 
proclaims Mr. Marshall, is not. The greater part of his book 
on esthetics (2) is given to disposing of this archaic and ob- 
solete idealism. Alas! while we stand over the dissecting- 
table with our scalpel and our lens, the eternal archetype of 
Only the odor 
of decay and of the antiseptic is left. Still, because we must 
continue to live in this charnel-house, where our poetry has 
been reduced to pathology, let us heed what advice Mr. Mar- 
shall has to give us concerning making the best of it. He 
finds that pleasure is best attained or prolonged, both in the 
realm of animal functions and in that of social and artistic 
feelings, by a conservation of the nervous supply. Not too 
rapid and not too copious discharge of reserve force is what 
we should desiderate. This may be translated into the terms 
of the fundamental theory of sensation that we formulated at 
the head of this notice, and from that statement it will be 
simple to perceive the justice of Mr Marshall's conclusions. 
His book on esthetics is easier to read than the former and 
more serious performance. Moreover, it may prove to be of 
more practical use to the artist and the writer, who will not 
stop to formulate canons of creation and criticism out of the 
material furnished in the larger work. Incidentally, in this 
recent work, the author touches upon a multitude of ques- 
tions of the day. For instance, he thinks it absurd to at- 
tempt to elevate the lower classes by treating them to exhibi- 
tions of paintings by Corot and Troyon, and by taking them 
to hear Berlioz’s symphonies and Bach's fugues. 

The reader will perceive two things: first, that time has 
somewhat injured Wundt's lectures on physiological psychol- 
ogy, but has left them still valuable enough to deserve a 
translation ; and, second, that Mr, Marshall has touched solid 
ground in his theorizing about the nature of sensation and of 
beauty. Into the consideration of the complicated stages of 
the theory, where we would be led to examine the genesis of 
ideas, of emotions, will and consciousness, we have not at- 
tempted to follow our authors, Both have to say what is of 
profound interest. They do not evade the ethical and re- 
ligious consequences of their theories, any more than they 
would ignore the literary and artistic and civic aspects of their 
systems. Therefore it may be seen that these three books 
are unusually stimulating works. Mr. Marshall’s “ Aisthetic 
Principles,” in particular, is a wholesome tract for the times. 
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As we close these books, we reflect that we are only on the 
threshold of a newer psychology and theology. Weber's law 
of the differentiation of sensation, and Marshall's thesis on 
“ the avoidance of repressive pains, and the prevention of the 
pains of excessive functioning,” will both of them possibly 
receive much modification from the results of the experi- 
ments at the present being made with the object of discover- 
ing the normal human sensibility. The tabulated results of 
these experiments which are before us forbid us to accept the 
conclusions of either writer as final; yet we hasten to add 
that their contributions to the solution of the psychological 
problem are of the first order, and that a knowledge of them 
cannot be dispensed with by students. 





Religion and Politics 
Evolution and Effort and their Relation to Religion and Politics. By 
Edmond Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. D. Appleton & Co. 

IDEALS ARE BORN of facts. What ought to be is only a 
natural generalization of what already has been. The hope 
of realizing ideals rests solely on their origin in reality, 
Thus this book of Mr. Kelly’s,an admirable statement of the 
duty of church-goers to the State as well as of politicians to 
the churches, has been inspired by events of the last year or 
two in Brooklyn and New York. More than with anything 
else it is concerned with reform in municipal government. 
Mr. Kelly joins the host of those nowadays protesting against 
the aisses-faire or rationalistic attitude. He finds members 
of the churches and allreligious societies quite as backward in 
interfering with politics as naturalists and scientific societies, 
and he insists that this general divorce of religion and practical 
necessity, or of science and individual effort, is the principal 
cause of our bad governments, particularly in cities. The 
reason for the attitude of the churches is not far to seek. 
** Man’s private conduct, not his public conduct, was the ob- 
ject of Christ’s concern. * * * Paul is unceasing in his 
exhortation to obey the powers that be. * * * The 
[Christian] habit of tolerating municipal abuses and of con- 
ciliating municipal bosses has created a temperament which 
is perhaps a still more redoubtable enemy than the enforced 


_neutrality of the religious bodies ’’ (pp. 116-121). Of course, 


the indifference of scientific rationalism comes from the re- 
fusal or inability of the individual observer to see himself as 
an integral part of the struggles in the world that he is look- 
ing at. Only let him reach this deeper experience, and liv- 
ing interest and real effort will possess him. ‘ Man is a 
battlefield,” we read (p. 99), “in which the forces of nature 
are at work in ceaseless conflict as in other animals; but he 
differs from all other animals in this, that he is himself a fac- 
tor in the fight.” Mr. Kelly’s contention, however, is chiefly 
with the indifference of the first sort, that of religion. 

It is characteristic of such a book as Mr. Kelly's, and it 
belongs to the intellectual atmosphere of the day, to urge a 
return to realities, The sense of reality is a condition of 
effort. So we are reminded again that religion and politics 
are not what they appear; sects are not the Church; the gov- 
ernment is not the State. Interference of Church with State, 
then, should not mean interference of a sectarian church 
with a political party. The hope of better government de- 
pends upon the active interest of religious people in political 
problems, where religion is love, not creed, and politics is 
concerned with social welfare in education, property, labor 
and the like, not with personal aggrandizement. Mr. Kelly 
dwells upon one highly important matter in social life. The 
public schools are wrongly looked upon as the great edu- 
cators of the people. The schools may teach to read and to 
write, but, taken as a whole, they impart very few character- 
making ideas. Ideas, interests, temperaments are largely 
thecreation of the modern newspaper. Perhaps educational 
methods in the schools should be changed; indeed, important 
changes are now being made; but Mr. Kelly, out of his en- 
thusiasm for a non-sectarian religion and a non-partisan 
politics, calls for a new press. Endow the newspaper, he 
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says, as the university is endowed. The churches should go. 
ganize study and action in political affairs, giving an hour each 
Sunday, say the Sunday evening service, to politics, and not 
the least among their plans should be “to endow a wee 
paper which would handle public questions in the spirit of the 
university rather than that of the partisan, and * * * at any 
rate furnish facts to the public unbiassed by financial need or 
political considerations.” This suggestion is well worth cop. 
sidering. We doubt, however, either the wisdom or the neces. 
sity of endowment. A newspaper reporting facts would, we are 
sure, payitsway. In the West Mr. Kelly’s suggestion would 
meet opposition, as if the proper control of news, or of edu. 
cation in all branches, did not lie with the State, and it js 
certainly riot inconceivable that, in view of the growing de. 
mand for civil-service reform, and of the passage in late years 
of ballot-reform acts, the State should also take practical 
measures to further the non-partisan education of its voters, 
But whatever be the way, the need of the thing, the need of 
a new public press, is self-evident, and in emphasizing the 
educational power of newspapers as even greater than that 
of the schools, Mr. Kelly has done a service, since he in. 
tensifies the demand for honest news and scientific discussion 
by giving it a peculiarly moral and religious meaning. 

Mr. Kelly has little sympathy with Spencer. © He criticises 
Benjamin Kidd rather severely, and objects to “ natural selec. 
tion” (pp. 94-102), as well as to the idea that religion is an 
ultrarational sanction of obedience, “a sort of counterpoise to 
revolt ” ( ch. vi.). In general, however, it must be admitted, 
although reluctantly, so useful and timely are the main sug- 
gestions of his book, that the theoretical discussions are of 
little value. The chapters on “Municipal Government” 
(ch, ix.), “ Education” (ch. xii.), and “ Party Government” 
(ch. xiii.), are strong, but the studies of love, courage and free 
will (cc. iv., v.), while they show the writer’s earnestness and 
resolution, and while they are also readable and not without 
some ingenuity, are lacking in breadth of view and cannot be 
called profound. The distinction between man and other 
animals, as drawn in a passage already quoted, is at best only 
specious. In conclusion we find this between the lines of 
Mr. Kelly’s book: Religion has been mere worship long 
enough ; it is time, high time, something were done. Relig- 
ion in its exploits has been sentiment long enough; it is 
time, high time, something were done wisely. The Church 
must be saved from dry-rot, and the State from putrefaction. 
Hence the call for a return to realities, to real religion and 
real politics. If only religion would prove to be the success 
ful mediator between moral sentiment and true usefulness! 





*¢ The Writings of Thomas Jefferson ’’ 
Collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. Vols, IIl.-IV. GP 
Putnam's Sons. 

THE PERIOD COVERED in the third volume of this valuable 
work is 1781-4. In 1781 Jefferson resigned the Governorship, 
began to prepare his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia,” and declined the 
office of Peace Commissioner to which he had been appointed 
by the Continental Congress. His letters during these four 
years touch upon so many points of importance, that it's 
impossible to summarize their contents. The “ Notes 0 
Virginia,” a fine copy of which, if we mistake not, is on ¢% 
hibition in the Lenox Library, occupies 213 pages of 
volume, and is accompanied by facsimiles of the preset 
tation notes and of the title page. Several maps and sketches, 
among them an eye-draught of the Mammoth Cave, adom 
the book, The fourth volume carries us to the end of 1787- 
Part of a letter to John Jay, dated from Paris, 23 Augush 
1785, runs as follows:—‘I shall sometimes ask your pe 
mission to write you letters, not official, but private. + 
present is of this kind, and is occasioned by the question 
proposed in yours of June 14, ‘whether it would be 
to us to carry all our productions or none?’ Were we Per 
fectly free to decide this question, I should reason 4% 
lows :—We have now lands enough to employ an im 
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gumber of people in their cultivation. Cultivators of the 
earth are the most vaiuable citizens. They are the most 
vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous, and they 
are tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and in- 
terests by the most lasting bonds. As long therefore as they 
can find employment in this line, I would not convert them 
jnto mariners, artisans or anything else. But our citizens 
will find employment in this line till their numbers, and of 
course their productions, become too great for the de- 
mand, both internal and foreign. This is not the case 
as yet, and probably will not be for a considerable time. As 
goon as it is, the surplus of hands must be turned to some- 
thing else. I should then perhaps wish to turn them to the 
sea in preference to manufactures, because comparing the 
characters of the two classes I find the former the most valu- 
able citizens. I consider the class of artificers as the panders 
of vice and the instruments by which the liberties of a country 
are generally overturned, However, we are not free to de- 
cide this question on principles of theory only.” 





‘* Russian Rambles’’ 
By lsabel F, Hapgood, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING,” once characteristic of our 
early phase of American politics, seems rapidly approach- 
ing in the realm of literary art and foreign travel as well. 
We are told of the three tolerant religions of Japan, mutually 
courteous, though diametrically opposed; of French and 
Slavs forming mutual admiration societies; of treaties be- 
tween contentious South American republics; and of the 
possibilities of a cordial entente between John Bull and John 
Chinaman. All this delightfully points to that era of per- 
petual and universal peace and politeness of which Kant and 
Schiller dreamt in the last century, an era which cannot but be 
hastened by books like this of Miss Hapgood’s. Her frank 
admiration for the Muscovite nation, overflowing as it is, is 
far from being uncritical and indiscriminate, She has not’ 
spent two or three years in Russia with her eyes shut, listen- 
ing to spicy gossip about the natives and never examining 
for herself: she has gone to work courageously to study them 
at first hand, to master their language, to live into their life, 
to read their books, acquire their customs, and even to like 
their hideous cookery. One could not always have credited 
a keen-eyed, ironical, high-spirited, humorous woman with 
such love of truth, or such desire to present the facts as they 
are: the temptation to be witty, amusing, acrimonious, is so 
itresistible! Miss Hapgood's good angel protected her and 
us from this, and the result is admirable —the best short 
book on Russia in existence—not, of course, a Rambaud, a 
Leroy-Beaulieu, or a Wallace, but a charmingly piquant, 
Vivacious, truthful book abounding with accurate information 
about men and things on the Volga, vivid descriptions of 
cities and country-houses where the traveller staid, and in- 
teresting glimpses of rivers and river-journeys, fairs and 
kumys cures, churches and summer resorts in out-of-the-way 
Russia, 

One of the prime objects of the trip was to remove the 
strong prejudices against the Tsar and his people adhering 
burr-like to the cis-Atlantic mind, to exhibit the ‘Russians 
48 a highly civilized, religious, if narrow-minded, race to our 
doubting Thomases, to correct the current views about the 
imaginary rigors of the Russian censorship and passport sys- 
tem, and to plead for humane and liberal constructions of 

gs Russian. Miss Hapgood was excellently prepared for 
all this, no doubt; still, we think that further proof is re- 
"soa Yet -her studies of Russian literature have been 
gh, and her “ Epic Songs of Russia” is a standard 
work. She shows herself to be a sensible woman by the 
‘tenacity with which she clings to Russia and the Russians as 
It is in this way that Ticknor and Irving 
to and specialized Spanish life and literature and pro- 
the profound impression on their contemporaries which 
did, The most entertaining parts of Miss Hapgood’s 
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book are the two chapters in which she describes her visits 

to Count Tolstoi at his summer home—that Heaven-touched 

‘“‘crank,” whose crankiness is all benignity, which every two , 
years goes through a new chrysalid state and takes on a new 

form, to the puzzlement of his disciples. The balance-wheel 

of the establishment is the Countess Tolstoi, whose broad 

commonsense and administrative skill amount to genius, 

without whom, indeed, the other part of the machine would 

have run down long ago. Miss Hapgood found the Count 

making hay, working in the fields, living as a peasant with 

his peasants, and talking star-eyed philosophies with any 

passing pilgrim that wandered that way. “I am aware,” 

says Miss Hapgood, “that it has become customary of late 

to call Count Tolstoi ‘crazy,’ or ‘not quite right in his 

head,’ etc. The inevitable conclusion of anyone who talks 

much with him is that he is nothing of the sort; but simply 

a mun with a hobby, or an idea. His idea happens to be 

one which, granting that it ought to be adopted by everybody, 

is still one which is very difficult of adoption by anybody— 

peculiarly difficult in his own case. And it isan uncomfortable 

theory of self-denial which very few people like to have 

preached to them in any form.” A very interesting account 

is given of the famous kumys cure—fermented mare’s milk 

administered as a tonic to debilitated constitutions; and an 
unfailingly lively pen throws off engaging pictures of Russian 
“cabbies,” moujiks, church music, bargaining in Russia, and 
winter life at St. Petersburg. Humorous good feeling and 
appreciative insight are the characteristics of the book. 





*¢ Cossack Fairy-Tales and Folk-Tales’’ 
Selected, edited and translated by R. N, Bain, Illustrated by E. W. 
Mitchell, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 

In Soutu Russta, in an almost unknown region lying be- 
tween the Sea of Azov, the Carpathians and the watershed 
of the Dnieper, is a series of vast plains, where a people 
called Ruthenians, nearly 20,000,000 in number, speak an in- 
teresting tongue prohibited by the Russian Government. 
The people are more familiarly known as “ Cossacks,” and the 
dialect is Slavonic, midway between Russian and Polish. 
Two large cities, Kiev and Lemberg, are found in this region. 
The literature, of which we now for the first time get.a 
glimpse in Mr. Bain’s excellent versions before us, is rich, 
copious and specially distinguished in the realm of folk-song 
and fairy-tale. Mr. Ralston, years ago, was the first to call 
attention to these remarkable collections, and he was en- 
thusiastically followed by Prof. Morfill in his recent history of 
Poland, The chief collections of Ruthenian folk-lore are 
due to Kulish, Rudchenko and Dragomanov, and Mr. Bain, 
who is the English pioneer in this field, has made them the 
basis of his instructive and idiomatic translations, The first 
collection was made by Kulish in 1856-7; this was followed 
by Rudchenko'’s popular Russian Mdrchen, twelve years 
later; and in 1876 the Russian Geographical Society em- 
ployed Dragomanov to edit its “ Little-Russian Popular 
Traditions and Tales,” which included poems, proverbs, 
riddles and rites. 

High ethnological and esthetic value is set upon these 
very original Slavonic Xazki by Russian critics, and a care- 
ful reading of the principal specimens in this volume con- 
vinces one that their value is not overrated. Not so poeti- 
cal or charming as the Esthonian cycle of folk-tales, the 
Cossack cycle excels in simplicity, adivet¢é, strangeness of 
fancy and uncommon use of ordinary events. Recurrent 
phrases and set forms of speech show the high antiquity of 
many of these tales, as the recurrent phrases in the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey,” in “Beowulf” and the “Chanson de 
Roland ” show the early authorship of these national epics. 
The Xosak (Cossack) is the ideal human hero of the 
Ruthenians, and Zsar and Zsarevna are the titles of favorite 
rank used in recounting his marvellous adventures. Magic 
handkerchiefs, hemp-and-tar whips that expel demons, and 
eggs that teem with cattle, abound in these extraordinary 
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tales, which are also full of local color and native touches re- 
ferring to Ruthenian drinks, coins, habits and beliefs. 
Serpents, rabbits, vampyres and witch-women flit uncannily 
across the pages and reveal a childlike stage of superstition 
and culture in a nationality (Cossack) with which one is wont 
to associate great rationality and intelligence. Imbedded 
among the Kazi is a real little poem in its way—the Slavonic 
version of Cinderella, known as “ The Golden Slipper.” Mr. 
Bain’s version of this story shows a little uncertainty in the 
translation, as the heroine's stepmother is Occasionally called 
her “mother-in-law.” Another extremely pretty story is 
“ The Tsar and the Angel”; in short, the book would de- 
light even a child with its fancifulness and poetic charm. 





*¢ Studies in Christian Character’’ 
By Francis Paget, D. D, Longmans, Green & Co, 

THE AVERAGE READER Of Zhe Critic, looking with hopeful 
eye over its columns, will see that this is a review of sermons, 
and with perhaps a pathetic interest will scan the first few 
lines in behalf of the reviewer, to see how the poor, faithful 
man is getting on—after it all,—and then leave him to his 
fate, and pass on to other things. 

But this is all wrong. There is no one in the wide world 
so prepared to be interesting—resentfully, doggedly interest- 
ing—as the very man who has sat down in your behalf, gentle 
reader, and given himself up to not being interested in any- 
thing in heaven above, or the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth, for 240 pages; the man who has set his 
teeth and stopped his brains to read a volume of sermons, 
Not that sermons are always so—not that these sermons are 
s0,—but the good soul who cuts the leaves of homilies for 
you—who reads for you and sleeps for you,—we are speaking 
of him. You ought to expect something of him. He is 
sure to have something you want. Of course you do not 
want him “to do you good.” But how do you know he will? 
Give him a chance. He knows of all others how it feels, 
and you know that down in your heart your main reason for 
not reading him who has read for you, is a vague haunting 
sense that having been so much improved himself he will 
surely, subtly shed improvement on others. This is a mere 
superstition. It is the last thing he will do. 

In literature as in life we must recognize what is certainly 
an axiom; People must get over sermons before they can prac- 
tice them. So it comes to pass that if a reviewer writes be- 
fore he has fully recovered, he is sure to be as unprofitable, 
as delightfully and whimsically worthless, as the most ardent 
vagabond could desire. But there is a quiet spiritual attent- 
ness in Francis Paget’s sermons, together with a carefully in- 
tellectual quality, that softly wins its way, and, though there 
comes a guilty longing for an epigram here and there, the 
feeling comes over one which many of us are wont to have 
with regard to certain preachers, that while it is not always a 
privilege to hear them, it is at least a privilege to forgive them, 
and we pay them the cheerful tribute of being willing to for- 
give them a great deal. Sometimes we overlook ideas in 
preaching only to see the man all the better for it; and pro- 
tected as he is by a pulpit and a baptismal font and tender 
memories and gentle offices and a group of graves, it is only 
a muffled criticism that comes to our lips. We remember 
that sermons are not literature, and while from the literary 
point of view and our own personal spiritual point of view, 
we hunger for the great freedoms in our preachers and the 
gifts of intensely individual experience, we remember that 
the preacher, like his church, is an institution. He is for the 
people, and at best he is conscientiously obliged to be com- 
monplace, in a slightly extraordinary way. 

But the very fitness of a sermon is the unfitness of a book. 
Published preaching is an anomaly. It is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. The sermon really belongs, like its twin-enemy 
—the prize-fight,—in a kinetoscope. It is meant to move, and 
be seen while moving. A book is an oil-painting, and waits. 
Preaching that is not mildly unreadable would hardly be 
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good enough to hear. So the real criticism falls not upon 
the sermons themselves, but upon publishing them. The 
libretto of an opera is not literature. We read it by hearing 
it sung, and the only way to read a sermon is to go to church, 
It is only by building a church not made with hands over 
these leaves of Francis Paget’s that one will turn them, It 
needs an invocation for a title-page and a boy choir fora 
preface to get them started; and it is certainly praise to say 
that they are read as sermons should be—with more regret 
than pleasure. For we have missed them; though we have 
missed them—in a book. It is the publication of our loss, 





Recent Books of Verse 
FANCY, A TOUCH of humor, a lyrical swing to the verse, make 
most of the shorter pieces in Susanna Massey’s ‘‘God’s Parable, 
and Other Poems” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), in every way enjoy- 
able. The long poem, which gives its name to the book, nar- 
rates in smooth and forcible blank-verse the story of a Florentine 
artist, who, at a loss how to paint the face of Christ, sees that of a 
sick and forsaken friend continually rise up before him, until he is 
impelled to leave his unfinished picture and go to console the dying 
man, On his return to his studio, he paints the face of his vision, 
and it shows forth on his canvas divine. ‘‘ The King is at Ver- 
sailles "’ recounts in a half-dozen ringing stanzas the opening scenes 
of the French Revolution. ‘‘ Songs Written to be Set to Music” 
sing themselves very prettily. Of the poems in lighter vein and 
short enough to quote entire, ‘* The Way to Arcadie” is perhaps 
a fair specimen :— 
‘*Oh, wouldst thou, sweeting, fain take wing 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie ? 

Whilst little birds do lilt and sing, 

And breezes blow faint whispering, 

Of posies’ scent and pipes that ring 

Far and away, in Arcadie! 


Oh, wouldst thou truly thither rove, 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie! 
The — lies not through bosky grove, 
Where leafy arch springs high above: 
None the hid pathway knows save Love, 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie. 


Let other seekers sigh and start 
For Arcadie, for Arcadie! 

Stay thou with me, I by Love's art 

The pathway thither may impart— 

For here—straight lies it,—though my heart— 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie.” 





THERE IS NO lack of moral purpose in Mr. Edward Octavus 
Flagg's ‘‘ Poems and Later Poems,” but unhappily there is little 
poetry. There is good, sound American sentiment, centered on 
Middletown, Conn., but reaching out to all nations; a Christianity, 
Wesleyan at the core, but by no means narrow; a sharp word for 
the foibles of the time, and a firm belief in the educational value 
of the classics. His industry in putting all this into rhyme cannot 
be said to have been wholly wasted. There is a portrait frontis- 
piece. (T. Whittaker..——Mrs, SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON, 
whose charming face gazes at us with affectionate confidence from 
the photogravure that serves as frontispiece to ‘‘The Inevitable, 
and Other Poems,” is evidently one of those good souls to whom 
everything suggests a moral or calls up some appropriate thought, 
which naturally finds its way into verse. ‘‘My Robin ” that sings 
in the spring teaches a lesson of hope and cheer. ‘‘ Chestnuts” 
are considered in connection with trees and squirrels and boys and 
girls, The lyrical impulse occasionally gets the better of the 
didactic, and in ‘‘ On Collamber Hills” and ‘‘ The New Era,” she 
has forgotten to add a moral. But most of the poems are short 
— in verse, admirable in their kind. (T. Y. Crowell & 

0.) 





FEW OF OUR modern trouvéres have done as well as Mr. Henry 
Gaélyn in his triolets ‘* To Elise ” :— 


I 
‘* Would I could write for my Elise 
Trim triolets and tensons tender, 
And send them by the passing breeze! 
Would I could write for my Elise 
Rhymes that might touch and tease and please 
And make her think upon the sender! 
Would I could write for my Elise 
Trim triolets and tensons tender! 
y 
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II 

Sweets to the sweet! O honey-bees 

Go, pillage all the woodland bowers! 
Go, plunder all the broidered leas; 
Sweets to the sweet! O honey-bees 
Forget your hives, to my Elise 

Bring the sweet spoils of sweetest flowers! 
Sweets to the sweet! O honey-bees 

Go, pillage all the woodland bowers! 


I 
In her fair garden, my Elise 
Sits murmuring an ancient lay 
Of lover’s woes and lover’s ease. 
In her fair garden, my Elise 
Sings, and lest her sweet songs should cease 
e bird is silent on the spray. 
In her fair garden, my Elise 
Sits murmuring an ancient lay. 


IV 
The winter wind moans through the trees, 
No sweet bird sings, the fields are sere, 
The flowers are dead; the waters freeze, 
The winter wind moans through the trees; 
But by the bower of my Elise 
The summer lingers all the year. 
The winter wind moans through the trees 
No sweet bird sings, the fields are sere.” 
“The Mummer,” which gives its title to the little book, is a 
thymed narrative of some half-dozen pages based on the legend 
of St. Genestius, who, while ridiculing Christianity upon the 
stage, was converted by a miracle. This and ‘‘ The Song of 
Gold,”’ a vision of Mammon-worship leading to anarchy, show 
that Mr. Gatlyn is capable of serious work. (London: Eliiot 
Stock. ) 





THOUGH OUR LIVING poets are both numerous and prolific, 
publishers have not quite given over the old, A number of com: 
pilations are before us, of which ‘‘ Selections from the Works of 
Robert Browning,” by Charles W. French, is intended for school 
use, It analyses ‘‘Saul,’”’ ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” ‘‘ Pheidippides ’’ 
and several other poems of medium length, besides giving, with 
explanatory footnotes, about a dozen lyrical pieces. Three of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poems are added. (A. Lovell & 
Co,)——‘‘ ELIZABETHAN LyRICs,”’ selected and edited by Felix 
E, Schelling, Professor of ‘English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, is intended for more advanced students, The work 
aims to cover the half-century from the publication of ‘‘ The Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices,” in 1576,to the death of Fletcher,in 1625. 
A long and well-written introduction gives an account of the origin 
and development of the scholarly and artistic Elizabethan lyric and 
a disquisition on the chief lyrical measures of the age. The notes 
furnish a good deal of biographical and general information. A 
bibliographical index contains a complete list of the sources and 
authorities on which the work is based. Prof. Schelling has done 
his work well, and the volume, which is one of the Athenzum 
Press Series, will be welcomed both by students and the general 
feader. (Ginn & Co.) 





IN SELECTING and arranging the songs ‘‘ from Surrey to 
Shirley” that appear in his procession of English lyrics, ‘‘ The 
Golden Pomp,” A. T. Quiller-Couch’s object has been so to 
atrange the best lyrics of the period that each should set off and il- 
lustrate its immediate neighbors, thus forming a sort of bouquet of 
Song, something like the numerous collections of the time, but more 
complete, ‘‘ The Golden Pomp” begins with poems of spring and 
Morning—Shakespeare's ‘‘ Hark, Hark! the Lark,” Herrick’s 
“Corinna’s Maying,” Spenser’s ‘‘ Merry Month of May,” and 
Peele’s ‘The Impatient Maid.” Ben Jonson's ‘‘Queen and 
Huntress Chaste and Fair ” is followed by Rowley’s ‘‘ The Chase,” 
Donne’s ‘‘ The Blossom,” Herrick’s ‘‘ Violets,” William Browne’s 
“ The Rose,” Herrick’s ‘‘ To Daffodils ” make a posy all together. 
And Donne’s ‘‘ The Funeral,” Spenser’s ‘‘ Elegy: Daphnaida ” 
and Drummond of Hawthornden’s ‘‘Spring Desolate” bring in a 
touch of melancholy towards the end. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) —— 
“POEMS BY ROBERT SOUTHEY,” chosen and arranged by Edward 

, @ new issue of the Golden Treasury Series, includes 
Portions of ‘‘ Thalaba,” ‘‘ The Curse of Kehama,” ‘‘ Roderick, 
the Last of the Goths” and ‘‘ Madoc,” and more than a score of 
Shorter poems, with a critical and biographical introduction by the 
» The same publishers bring out the American edition of 
Lyrical Poems of Robert Burns,” edited with notes and an 
uction by Ernest Rhys, (Macmillan & Co,) 
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The June Magazines 
‘¢ Harper’s Monthly ” 


Mr. HOWELLS has returned to his reminiscences in ‘‘ First Im- 
pressions of New York,” from which we learn that he did not 
appreciate the Bohemianism of Pfaff’s :—‘‘ That very night I went 
to the beer-cellar, once very far up Broadway, where I was given 
to know that the Bohemian nights were smoked and quaffed 
away. * * * I felt that as a contributor and at least a brevet 
Bohemian I ought not to go home without visiting the famous 
place, and witnessing, if I could not share, the revels of my com- 
rades. * * * Nothing of their talk remains with me, but the 
impression remains that it was not so good talk as I had heard in 
Boston. * * * I stayed hoping vainly for worse things till 





eleven o'clock, and then I rose and took my leave of a literary 
condition that had distinctly disappointed me. * * * The best 
of the young fellows whom I met there confessed, in a pleasant 
exchange of letters which we had afterwards, that he thought the 
pose a vain and unprofitable one.” * * * Walt Whitman, 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Piatt, Artemus Ward, William Allen Butler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard and Edmund Clarence 
Stedman pass through these pages, which carry Mr. Howells to 
the day—fortunate for him and for American letters—when 
Messrs, Nicolay and Hay obtained for him the consulship at 
Venice. ——In ‘* The Grand Prix and Other Prizes Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis talks of the race, the subsequent revels az the Jar- 
din de Paris, and a reception at the Académie Francaise. Such 
misprints as Rastaguére for rastaguouéere must be trying to the 
soul of any author, We need not say that Mr. Davis’s sketches 
are alive with actuality and movement.——Some excellent de- 
scriptive work is found, also, in Gen. G. A. Forsyth’s account of 
‘A Frontier Fight ” with Indians, notably his sketch of the ad- 
vance of Roman Nose at the head of his well-drilled braves. —— 
Mr. William Hamilton Gibson’s sketches of ‘: A Familiar Guest ” 
(the solitary hornet) will be welcome to the numerous admirers of 
his graceful drawings and clear, informing text. ——The new Tsar 
of Russia, whose portrait forms the frontispiece of this number, is 
the subject of a study by E. Borges, Ph. D. Among the things 
that we may expect from the young ruler are, according to this 
writer, an advance in education, commercial and industrial pros- 
perity, and the ranging of Russia among the civilized nations of 
this earthh_——Having completed his admirable series of papers on 
‘*The New South,” Julian Ralph takes his readers ‘‘ House- 
Boating in China,” and again proves himself as admirable a 
cictrone abroad as he is at home. He has no story of ‘* People 
We Pass” on the East Side in this number, but there is one by 
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Robert C. V. Meyers, ‘‘ What the Madre Would Not Have,’ 
dealing with the Italian quarter.——Among the rest of the con- 
tents are ‘‘ Rome in Africa,” a historical paper, by William Sharp; 
‘*Golf, Old and New,” by Andrew Lang; ‘‘Some Questions of 
the Day,” chiefly on the position of ‘‘ labor” in the social and 
political body, by the Hon. Seth Low; and poems by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Marrion Wilcox and John Vance Cheney. Charles 
Dudley Warner speculates as to the degree to which"certain races 
can be civilized, considers mental epidemics apropos of the preva- 
Jence of ‘‘ the yellows”’ in contemporary literature, compares the 
two bosses, Lorenzo de’ Medici and ‘‘ Lorenzo de Croker” to the 
detriment of the latter, and talks of recent discoveries in Egypt. 
‘*A Proposal under Difficulties ” is the name of a farce by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 





‘¢ The Atlantic [Monthly ’’ 

WILLIAM SHARP contributes to this number ‘‘ Some Remin- 
iscences of Christina Rossetti." He met her for the first time in 
London, about 1880, and describes her thus:—‘‘ A short, plain 
woman, apparently advanced in middle age, with, as the most 
striking feature at a first glance, long, heavy eyelids over strangely 
protrusive eyes. ‘I noticed that she veiled herself abruptly, as she 
rose and said good-by. As she moved away, it was with what I 
can describe only as an awkward grace.” Her voice ‘‘had a bell- 
like sound, like that of resonant crystal, The pronunciation was un- 
usually distinct, and the words came away from the mouth and 
lips as clearly as a trill from a bird. Though so exquisitely dis- 
tinct, the voice was not in the least mannered or affected; and ex- 
cept for a peculiar lift in the intonation, more suggestive of 
Edinburgh than of London, there was no reason to suppose it was 
not that of an Englishwoman. * * * Ultimately 1 came to know 
her through Dante Gabriel Rossetti. But before this event I had 
been misled as to her attributes and idiosyncrasies, My informant 
would have it that Miss Rossetti was a gloomy and even bigoted 
religionist; that, recluse as she was socially, she was correspond- 
ingly morose in herself; and that she was morbidly sensitive to 
her appearance, having at one time been comely, and even, in her 

outh, beautiful; in a word, that she was now unable to reconcile 

erself to her altered looks, a change due to an illness which had 
affected the eyeballs.’’ It is impossible to speak of one member 
of the Rossetti family without alluding tothem all. Consequently 
Mr. Sharp's reminiscences of Christina include glimpses of her 
parents and brothers. Of Dante she said that he ‘‘ never really 
observed lovingly and closely, except from the artist's point of view. 
He would notice the effect of light on the leaves, or the white 
gleam on windy grass; but he could never tell whether the leaves 
were those of the oak or the elm, the beech or the chestnut. If 
he cared for birds and bird-music, it was without heed of dis- 
tinctions, and with no knowledge of the individuality of lilt in the 
song of thrush or blackbird, robin or linnet. But sometimes, 
his sister told me, he would come home with a spray of blossom 
(‘it was always ‘‘ blossom," merely, not pear or apple or cherry 
blossom "), and once or twice with a bird or small animal in a 
little wicker cage, and would be as earnest and closely observant 
of all details as any naturalist would be."’ The assertion that 
Christina was a Roman Catholic in her later life, Mr. Sharp de- 
clares to be unfounded. ‘‘ From her girlhood to her death she 
was strictly a member of the Anglican Church. Natually, she had 
much sympathy with the Church of Rome, and had a great ad- 
miration for its ordered majesty of organization; but, strangely 
enough, the rock which she took to be a beacon of wreck was 
Mariolatry. This, at all times, seemed to her the most cardinal 
errorin Roman Catholicism, It is interesting to note that Gabriel 
Rossetti was more attracted by the spiritual and human signifi- 
cance of the worship of Mary than byany other dogma of Rome.” 
——Percival Lowell continues his study of Mars with an exposi- 
tion of ‘* The Water Problem” that confronts astronomers in their 
observations of the planet. The two papers published thus far 
cannot be too heartily recommended. They are sure to fascinate 
even those who think that they take no interest whatever in the 
subject, 





‘¢ The Century Magazine » \ 

THE JUNE Century is particularly rich in interesting material. 
The opening article is ‘‘ The Comédie Francaise at Orange,” by 
Thomas A. Janvier, apropos of the recent performances in the 
old Roman theatre there, It is brilliantly illustrated by Louis 
Loeb. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer writes of ‘‘ The Artistic 
Aspects” of the new Boston "ublic Library, and Lindsay Swift 
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of ‘‘ Its Ideals and Working Conditions.” Of a different charac. 
ter, but equally interesting, is ‘‘ The Discovery of Glacier Bay,” 
by its discoverer, John Muir. Josiah Flynt describes his experi- 
ences among the tramps of England and Scotland, whom he 
found inferior in every way to our own; and the Rev. Dr, New. 
man Smyth explains ‘‘ the real friendliness to the household of 
believers of the so-called higher criticism,” in ‘‘ The New Old 
Testament.”’ We all know how hard it is to be charitable, and 
Mr. Howells, who wishes to make all the world happy, tells in 
‘¢ Tribulations of a Cheerful Giver”’ of his perplexities: as a citizen 
and a student of economics, he knows that it is wrong to encour- 
age begging; as a good Christian he wishes to contribute his 
popular author's mite to alleviate the suffering of whoever applies 
to him for aid in the streets, If he gives, his civic conscience re- 
proaches him; if he refuses, his remorse is even greater. Then, 
again, such maddening questions as the following present them- 
selves :—‘‘ Ought one to give money to a hand-organist, who is 
manifestly making himself a nuisance before the door of some one 
else?”’ There is much humor in this paper, and endless pity be- 
fore the hopeless misery in this great city, and much sarcasm as 
well.——Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘*On a Side Track” is a short 
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NAPOLEON ™ EGYPT 
story full of dramatic force and originality of situation. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith suggests a drama in ‘‘ The Lady of Lucerne”; and 
Julia Magruder gives a first hint of the Princess Sonia’s secret, 
showing that fiction is sometimes stranger than truth. Mr. Gib- 
son’s portraits of the Princess, by the way, are excellent: we pre- 
fer them to those of the Princess Aline. As for Mr. Crawford's 
‘Casa Braccio,” what can be said about it that has not already 
been said of all his other books? He is invariably interesting, 
whatever his field; and in each one of his stories we find the same 
conscientious care, which neglects not even the smallest detail, 
the slightest touch that may aid in perfecting his picture. Whether 
he can be called a genius, we do not know; yet his work, in its 
completeness and finish, suggests infinite pains. But we know 
that in this case the easy reading is not the result of hard 
writing ; for Mr. Crawford writes his stories as Frans Hals 
is said to have painted his portraits—without hesitation of 
the need of correction. ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” as published thus 
far, promises to rank among his most dramatic novels.—— 
Prof. Sloane deals with Bonaparte’s career between the close 
of the Italian campaign and the first victories of Egypt. The 
magazine's poster for this month, designed by E. Grasset, 
presents him on his white horse, pointing out to his soldiers the 
pyramids, from whose summits forty centuries looked down upon 
them. The frontispiece of the number is a hitherto unengraved 
bust of Napoleon owned by Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore 
and modelled from life by Corbet during the Egyptian campaign. 
——tThe poems are by James Jeffrey Roche, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
R. W. Gilder, John H. Boner, Elizabeth C. Cardozo, Robert 
Underwood Johnson and Maurice Thompson,——‘‘ The 

man in the Barrel” is a tale of the Chinese quarter in San Frat- 
cisco, by Chester Bailey Fernald, which wil be followed by several 
others on the same subject, of which Mr. Fernald is said to have 
a thorough knowledge. 
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‘The Pall Mall Magazine” 

‘PORTSMOUTH, PAST AND PRESENT,” by Capt. S. Eardley- 
Wilmot, R.N., is an uncommonly well illustrated paper on an in- 
teresting old town, Among the illustrations may be noted a 
picture of the house where Charles Dickens was born, and repro- 
ductions of several old prints with romantic old wooden warships 
onthem. Well illustrated, also, is Grant Allen’s second paper on 
“Evolution in Early Italian Art,”’ dealing with the Visitation. The 
Hon. Stuart Erskine gives an account of the life and work of Lord 
Chancellor Erskine; W. W. Astor and Fergus Hume contribute 
short stories, and there are poems by Edgar Fawcett, W. W. 
Storyand ‘‘E. H.”" The Marquis of Lorne concludes the tale of 
“Qwee,” and Rider Haggard continues ‘‘Joan Haste.” The 
most remarkable feature of this number. is an article on British 
birds, brilliantly illustrated in colors by H. Giacomelli, These 
illustrations are little works of art, and worthy of the attention of 
all bird-lovers, 





** McClure’s [agazine’’ 

FRANCE is liberally represented in /cC/ure's this month. There 
is a series of portraits of Mme. Adam; Ange Galdemar describes 
Sardou’s tanner of lite and method of writing his plays; Archi- 
bald Forbes describes Napoleon III.’s meeting with King William 
and Bismarck ‘‘ After Sedan”; a letter from Gen, Sheridan to 
Grant, giving the former's observations at Sedan, is printed; and 
Ida M. Tarbell considers Napoleon I,’s relations with the United 
States. E. J. Edwards gives a sketch of Grant's life before he 
won his stars; Col. A. K. McClure contributes a paper on ‘‘ The 
Night at Harrisburg: a Reminiscence of Lincoln’s Journey to 
Washington in 1861”; Rudyard Kipling contributes a sketch, 
“My Sunday at Home,” in which figure an English navvy and an 
American physician; and there are stories, also, by Stanley J. 
Weyman and Robert Barr. This being the season when the 
elephant goes around and the band begins to play in the rural dis- 
tricts, Cleveland Moffett explains ‘‘ How the Circus is Put Upand 
Taken Down” for the benefit of those who live too far from the 
“depot”’ to assist at the unloading of the animals and tents in the 
gtay of early morning—a proceeding so dear to dwellers in the 
country districts, : 





** Scribner’s [lagazine’’ 

IN THIS NUMBER Mrs, Humphry Ward swiftly approaches the 
climax of ‘‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell,” leaving the full revela- 
tion of Bessie’s character for the final instalment.——-Melville E. 
Stone, who is a well-known and ardent Chicagoan, writes enthusi- 
astically of ‘* Chicago, before the Fire, after the Fire, and To-day.” 
The illustrations of the ruins of the great fire are interesting in 
themselves, and made more so by pictures of the same sites as 
they look to-day. Philip G. Hubert, Jr., Marguerite Mering- 
ton, James B. Townsend and Dr, J. West Roosevelt write of the 
bicycle. Dr. Roosevelt demonstrates, in a series of pictures 
of champion Zimmerman, that the sport developes the muscles of 
the whole body, not only those of the legs. Mr. Hubert studies 
the sudden growth of bicycling after the invention of the ‘‘ safety.”’ 
“Woman and the Bicycle”’ is the subject of Marguerite Mering- 
ton’s paper; and Mr. Townsend considers ‘‘ The Social Side of 
Bicycling.” The bicyclist is even more aggressively enthusiastic 
than isthe golf-player, and all these papers give the earnest advice, 
“Go thou and do likewise.”"——-President Andrews tells the story 
of ‘The Year of a Hundred Years,” including the: Philadelphia 
Exposition, Grant’s second term, the Custer massacre, the Tilden- 
Hayes campaign and Hayes’s administration, The illustrations 

portraits in this instalment of the series are uncommonly in- 
teresting. ——Judge Grant apologizes handsomely to Rogers the 
Bookkeeper, but—is of the same opinion still:—‘‘I referred to 
him as a type rather than as an individual. * * * Let me in 
this last connection anticipate the criticism of the sentimentalist 
and of the free-born American who wears a chip on his shoulder, 
Stating that time may be as beautifully and wisely spent, and 

be as noble and serviceable to humanity, in the home of the 
blest citizen as in that of the well-to-do or rich, Of course it 
May. Who questions it? Did I not, in order not even to seem 
‘to doubt it, take back all I hazarded about the manner in which 
Rogers spends his time ? It may be just as beautifully and wisely 
‘Spent, and very often is so. But, on the other hand, I suggest, 
ly and respectfully, that it very often is not, and I venture 
further to ask whether the burden is not on moms Peg show that 
plain life of the plain people as at present conducted is a valuable 

imple of wise and improving use of time? The future is to ac- 
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count for itself, and we all have faith in democ:acy. We are 
all plain people in this country. But, just as a passing inquiry, 
uttered not under my breath, yet without levity or malice, what is 
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the contribution so far made by plainness as plainness to the best 
progress of the world? Absolutely nothing, it seems to me. Pro- 
gress has come from the superiority of individuals in every class of 
life to the mass of their contemporaries. The so-called plainness 
of the plain people too often serves at the present day as an influ- 
ence to drag down the aspiring individual to the dead level of the 
mass which contents itself with bombastic cheapness of thought 
and action. This is no plea against democracy, for democracy. 
has come to stay; but it is an argument why the. best standards 
of living are more likely to be found among those who do not 
congratulate themselves on their plainness than those who are 
content to live no better and no worse than their neighbors, ’"—— 
‘« The Genius of Boulder Bluff’’ is the best story we have seen 
thus far in Abbe Carter Goodloe’s series of Stories of Girls’ Col- 
lege Life. George A. Hibbard approaches again the field of poli- 
tics in his tale of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Huron’; and Annie 
Steger Winston tells of ‘‘ A Codperative Courtship.” Dr. Henry 
van Dyke has a poem on the grave of the little child on ‘‘ The 
Edge of Claremont Hill,” perhaps the most poetic of New York's 
old landmarks, 





** Lippincott’s Magazine ” 

BENITO PEREZ GALDOS’S twenty volumes of histonical fiction, 
collectively known as ‘‘ Episodios Nacionales,” stands with the 
best historical fiction in the literatures of other peoples. His 
‘* Battle of Salamanca: A Tale of the Napoleonic War,” trans- 
lated by Rollo Ogden, ranks well among his most romantic stories. 
it forms the complete novel in the June Lippincott's, in which 
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will be found, further, some more Shakespearian survivals in the 
speech of the Virginia Negro, gathered by William Cecil Elam; a 
paper on ‘‘The Referendum and the Senate,” by W. D. Mc- 
Crackan; anda paper on Thoreau, by Dr. C. C. Abbott of Phila- 
delphia, who objects to Lowell’s essay on the author of ‘‘ Excur- 
sions” in ‘‘My Study Windows.” According to Dr. Abbott, 
Lowell's paper is eminently unjust :-—‘‘ There was not the slightest 
traceof sympathy between the two men. Lowell.is the reporter 
of the flower-garden; Thoreau, of the forest. Lowell can ride in 
a well-appointed boat down a safe stream, and report the graceful 
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weeping willows that adorn its banks; Thoreau can sit cross- 
legged in a cranky canoe and tellin matchless language of the wild 
life that lives in dangerous rapids and lurks in the fastnesses of 
the untrodden wilderness. Lowell is tame, Thoreau is savage. 
The former tells us of a zodlogical garden; the latter of life in the 
haunts that Nature had provided. This being true, there lurked 
no cunning in Lowell's pen to tell the world who and what Thoreau 
really was. He simply gives us his own impressions, and they 
are erroneous.”” In conclusion, the writer says that ‘‘ Thoreau 
had no predecessor and can have no successor. . He was the 
‘product of conditions that can never again arise, for to expect 
another Concord with its galaxy of intellectual giants is utterly 
vain. He was one whose influence will last as long as our lan- 
guage shall remain.”’ The paper is as suggestive as it is short, 
and will be received with pleasure by Thoreau’s admirers and (the 
words are synonymous) by alf lovers of nature. 





‘* The North American Review ” 

Dr. NoRDAU’s ‘‘ Degeneration” is discussed in this number 
by Kenyon Cox, Anton Seidl and M. W. Hazeltine. The artist 
and the musician say ¢«# guogue, and Mr. Seid! claims that Nordau 
is ‘‘ ripe for the insane asylum, if only in the capacity of cicerone,” 
Mr. Hazeltine considers other century-ends that have been marked 


by moral corruption, religious doubt and unclean literature, and 


comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ Nordau's book is itself a symptom 
of the wide-spread indignation and disgust which precede a puri- 
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fying and a hygienic reaction. * * * There is ground for hope, 
if not for belief, that the twentieth century will witness a bracing 
revival of idealism, or at least of an eclectic realism that will differ 
from it only in name."”" While Dr. Nordau strives to find in physi. 
cal regeneration the remedy for the divagations of our age-end 
literature, Mr, Hazeltine opines that ‘‘the cure is only to be 
found in a change of spiritual conditions.”-——The ‘* Power and 
Wealth of the United States’ are the subject of a study by M, §, 
Mulhall; the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge gives his interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine in ‘‘ England, Venezuela and the Monroe 
Doctrine”; the Secretary of the Navy discusses the ‘ Military 
Lessons of the Chino-Japanese War ;” and Count von Mirbach ex- 
plains ‘‘ Germany's Attitude as to a Bimetallic Union,” while the 
Mexican Minister at Washington writes of ‘‘ The Silver Standard 
in Mexico.” The Marquisof Lorne contributes ‘‘ Some Thoughts 
on Canada.’ 





‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ’’ 

THE ARTICLE ON ‘‘ The Spirit of Militarism,’’ by A. B. Ronne, 
in this number, is a protest against the ‘‘ movement, now fairly 
under way in the State of New York, to establish throughout the 
country asystem of military drill in the public schools and col- 
leges.”” The writer takes up the arguments in favor of the move- 
ment and disposes of them, claiming, among other things, that the 
fostering of a spirit of unquestioning obedience to orders will be 
detrimental to progress, as it is ‘‘ disobedience rather than obedi- 
ence to existing laws which has made progress possible.” As to 
the example of Germany, Mr. Ronne demonstrates that it is not 
applicable to American conditions, Still, the drilling our boys 
would receive, and the rule of the Prussian Fe/dwedel, would be 
widely different things. It has always seemed to us that the 
brutal German system, which compels a man to stand motionless 
under the vilest insults, destroys more manly qualities than it 
fosters.——-Timely and interesting is Prof. G. T. W. Patrick's 
résumé of the results of the modern study of ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Woman.” He reviews the knowledge gathered in its bearing upon 
the new era, woman’s physical as well as mental and intellectual 
gifts being studied in their relation to the wider life of the sex, 
—— Herbert Spencer devotes his second article on ‘‘ Professional 
Institutions ” to ‘‘ Physicians and Surgeons”; Fanny D. Bergen 
writes on ‘' Survivals of Sun-Worship”’; and Prof. A. D. White 
describes the curiosities of the older interpretation of the Bible in 
‘* From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criticism,” a new instal- 
ment of his ‘‘ New Chaptersin the Warfare of Science."’ The life 
and work of Timothy Abbott Conrad, the son of Solomon White 
Conrad, two early Philadelphian botanists and naturalists, are 
sketched by Dr. Charles C. Abbott, who, as a naturalist, brilliantly 
upholds the traditions set by these his relatives. 





‘¢ The Forum’”’ 

IN HIS REVIEW of ‘‘ Mr. Kipling’s Work, So Far,” William 
Henry Bishop gives us some new points of view of this fascinating 
and puzzling writer, and incidentally calls attention to the great 
quantities of strong drink consumed by his characters :—‘‘ Mul- 
vaney himself, in his lucid moments, regrets his bondage to the 
bottle-imp, but his associates and biographer all clearly view the 
case in a far more genial light.. Indeed, the humor of drink, the 
vagaries of drink, whether in war or in peace, are so distinctive a 
feature, so sympathetically treated, that I should modify the state- 
ment as to the author's reluctance to strike a monotonous note. 
Some abatement of this would be in the interest of proportion. 
The personages all find it necessary to resort to the flowing bowl 
with an alarming frequency that recalls the wilder manners of the 
eighteenth century, In ‘ Brugglesmith’ we have an account of 
taking a hilarious toper to his home all across London; Lieut. 
Judson gets only ‘ ward-room drunk,’ after a victory over the 
Portuguese; but Mulvaney, drunk once more in the full sense of 
the term, rides a mad elephant. Bret Harte’s reprobates do not 
drink anything like as much—though, to be sure, they rob 
assassinate far more.” What Mr. Kipling yet may do is a sub- 
ject of speculation with Mr. Bishop, who foresees several 
‘*periods”’ in the career of so young a man. Mr. Kiplings 
literary shortcomings have been pointed out before, but, notwith- 
standing them, he bewitches us the moment we open his pages, @5 
he evidently bewitched Mr. Bishop, who is enthusiastic in his 
praise and fair in his criticism.——An historical study of ‘* The 
Growth of American Nationality” is by Gen. Francis A. Walker; 
there are articles for and against free silver, by the author of 
‘*Coin’s Fimancial School” and the Hon. J. de Witt Warner; 
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Dr. J. M. Rice writes of ‘‘A Rational Correlation of School will drink red wine. ‘The first toast upon the list is the immortal 
Studies,” and E, P. Powell of ‘‘An American Educational System memory of Omar, which is drunk in silence, all standing. There 
in Fact”; and Dr. Charles L. Dana is optimistic in his answer to are not more than about thirty members in all, the society being 
the question, ‘‘Are We Degenerating?’’ Herbert Putnamwrites essentially eclectic, and on Tuesday three new members returned 
of ‘‘ The Great Libraries of the United States’’; and Charles F. thanks for their election in the persons of Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Thwing of ‘‘ College Finances.”” Justin McCarthy gives an out- Q.C., M.P., Mr. Moncure D, Conway and Mr. Max Pemberton, of 









line of Joseph Chamberlain’s political career. whom the first was dryly humorous, the second impressive, and the 
third brief. Mr, Pemberton, indeed, announced his intention of 
‘¢ The Cosmopolitan ” following the example of an American newspaper editor, who, find- 


CHARLES YRIARTE, who has written the text of the Figaro-Salon ng his serial overrunning its space, summed up the concluding 
since Albert Wolf's death, gives in this number a short survey of incidents as follows :— 
“The Paris Salons of ‘95’; Prof. Boyesen treats ‘‘The Chautau- ‘‘ At this point the villain took his hat, his gloves, his leave, his 


qua Movement”; Frank W. Crane writes of ‘‘ Whist in America ”’ ; revolver, and his life. és 
Joseph Brooks explains ‘‘ How Successful Plays are Built”; and Tae EP. 
W. Z. Hutchinson ends the article on ‘‘ The Pleasant Occupation The guests of the Club were Mr. Andrew Lang, who was suffer- 


of Tending Bees,” begun last month. ‘‘An Indian Story of the ing from a bad cold, and spoke only a few words, Mr. Sidney S. 
Sierra Madre” is from the pen of Dan De Quille, and ‘‘A Hypo- Low, editor of Zhe St. James's Gazette, Dr. Richard Garnett of 
critical Romance” from that of Caroline Ticknor, The poemsare the British Museum and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Among members 
by Charles G. D. Roberts, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and W. Clark and their friends—the entire assembly numbered just forty—were 
Russell. Mr. Zangwill writes of Maeterlinck, remarking that he Messrs. Edward Clodd (President), Clement K. Shorter, Justin 
has ‘‘no pretensions to be the Belgian Shakespeare, not even a Huntly McCarthy, Bernard Quaritch, William Simpson, Arthur 
. Ghent Shakespeare, or a Shakespeare for marionettes. Heisno Reed Ropes (Adrian Ross), H. B. Wheatley, Richard Le Galli- 
more a Shakespeare than he is the ‘pitiable mental cripple’ of enne, Coulson Kernahan and Buxton Forman. Mr. Simpson, who 
Max Nordau’s denunciation. He is more like a Belgian Poe. * * * had visited Omar's grave, gave a most interesting account of its 
He is interested in the secrets of our subconsciousness,”’ and this condition, and suggested that the Club apply to the Shah with a 
sense of mystery in human life necessarily leads to symbolism. _ view to its restoration. Mr. Bernard Quaritch handed round a 
“Itis this streak of mysticism, which, running through his com- bound collection of autograph-letters of Edward FitzGerald, and 
binations of Preraphaelite romance and Websterian horror, gives Mr. Ropes recited a poem written by himself in honor of the oc- 
him y — pr pron ep - which, forthe rest, his more super- casion, from which I venture to extract a few verses :— 
ficial qualities of style undoubtedly contribute. These have earned 2) 
him the sobriquet of a ‘stage Ollendorf,’ but in reality his repe- Mey? a the glory < elke oe ' 
titions of sentences have, if not a dramatic, at least always a poetic He loved the roses, and their time is now, 
value, akin to that of the refrain of a ballad. Mr. William Archer When summer lingers at the gate of spring. 
supposed they were fugal, too, but Maeterlinck confesses to having Be bit tan eis tin ten Of Wien ohn 
fo ear at all for music, and it is likewise disappointing to theorists And drink tike wine the fragrance of the rose: 
to learn that he regards this characteristic repetition as a manner- To many Lords of many lands we bow— : 
ism into which he has fallen unconsciously, perhaps adopting it These are the rulers that the whole world knows. 
from the Flemish peasants around him, whose conversations large- “ OMAR, you sang the roses and the wine, 
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| ly consist in mutual echoes. The singing girl, the swinging tavern sign; 
n Shame on the pedants who would make our sage 
€ Magazine Notes A moonstruck mystic or a deep divine! 
3 THE LEADING ARTICLES in this month’s Review of Reviews ‘‘ They do to you as scribes and priests have done 
d ; are on ‘‘Chicago Newspapers and their Makers,” by Willis J. To that great song of golden Solomon; 
C Abbot; ‘‘ College Oratory in the West,” and “* This Year's Passion They read their dogma on your rosy page, 
e Play at Horitz, and Kindred Spectacles.” Among the numerous For they are saints: but, OMAR, you were none, 
© portraits that form ‘so prominent a feature of this periodical, are ‘‘ We envy not the saint what bliss he hath ; 
y those of the new Police Commissioners of this city, the Japanese Still let him cheer his puritanic path 

commanders of the recent war, and likewise one of the author of With what of joy his ng bows rules permit, 

*Coin's Financial School.” The Progress of the World during The beer of ginger and the bun of Bath: 

the month is followed in all its phases, from the relief of Chitral to * Still shall our ros@ endure beside his rue, 
n President Low’s gift to Columbia. The Foyer hy Adee te io obopit of Kew, 
g The New Eng land Magazine continues true to its name and nd still the ritual oft a wees 
it ‘its policy. pe. ts the sonanes of the June number we notice The glass we drain and turn, OMAR, to you. 
l- “Some Half-Forgotten New England Songs,” by Mary Barrows; During the evening a loving-cup of red wine was passed round, 
ie “The Roxbury Latin School” (founded in 1645), by James de and from first to last the meeting was illumined by the best of good 
ie Normandie; ‘‘ Sir William Pepperrell and the Capture of Louis- fellowship. 
1e burg,” by Victoria Reed; and ‘‘A Baptist Preacher and Soldier It has been a week of dinners, for last night the Incorporated 
a of the Last Century,” by Alice Morse Earle. There are poems Society of Authors held its annual banquet at the Holborn Res- 
e- and stories, and an article on ‘‘ Artistic Domestic Architecture in taurant, about 200 members heing present. Mr. Moberly Bell 
e, America,” by Barr Ferree. was in the chair, and the American Ambassador, Lord Monks- 
h ——_—— well, Sir Francis Jeune, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
yl Mr. W. Martin Conway, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
re London Letter Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, Mrs, Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) 
of THE OMAR KHAYYAM CLUB held its quarterly dinner at Fras- and Mr, Theodore Watts were among the company. It has been 
t. ati’s Restaurant on Tuesday of this week, when your correspond- __ stated in certain newspapers that Mr. Hall Caine had intended to 
re ent had the good fortune to be among the invited. American reply to the toast of ‘‘ Literature,” but withdrew at the last moment, 
of ‘Teaders of 7he Critic have more than once asked me for informa- _ for fear he might be expected to make some allusion to the ‘‘ greedy 
ot tion as to proceedings of the Omar Club, and what I have had to author” controversy, which still continues in growling under- 
id tell has hitherto been told from hearsay. I can now, however, tones. Why Mr. Caine should expect such an expectation it is 
b- five a brief first-hand description of a most delightful evening, difficult to conceive, but in any case his place was well filled by 
al 4nd in doing so I trust I break no confidence with the Club, cand Mr, Anthony Hope, who alluded with good taste and discretion to 
'S _ Teveal no mystic rites of which it is forbidden to speak abroad, I the death of Robert Louis Stevenson, and spoke clearly and to 
h- think not. The followers of Omar, then, are expected to present the point. Sir Francis Jeune had proposed the toast, and later 
as _ themselves at the board, wearing the red rose of their poet: the in the evening Mr. Walter Besant gave ‘‘ The Guests," to which 
iis Guests assume a white rose in distinction. Such members as Mr, Bayard responded in a sound, if somewhat deliberate address, 
he glect the badge are summoned for an explanation by the The gathering was both representative and harmonious. 
rT; President early in the proceedings, and have each in turn to make M. Alphonse Daudet has been confiding his impressions of 
of ch excuses as they may have at their disposal. Unless the London to Mr. Robert H. Sherard, who has wrought them into a 
5 esident's special leave is secured, it is expected that members pleasant paper printed in this morning’s issue of 7he Daily 
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Chronicle. M. Daudet says, very wisely, that he has seen but a 
small part of metropolitan life, and that he would have liked to 
come to closer quarters with the English dourgevisie. This, how~ 
ever, has been impossible, and he has been obliged to confine 
himself, as he puts it, to the ‘‘deck of the steamer.’’ Next week 
he is tc go to Oxford, and to see Mrs. Humphry Ward—visits to 
which he looks forward with much pleasure. The principal trait 
in the English character he finds to be a certain proper pride, or 
self-confidence: every Englishman, he thinks, believes himself 
capable of doing great things. Finally, he declines to entertain 
any editorial suggestions for ‘‘ Impressions” of his tour; it is 
possible that he may use his well-filled note-books in the service of 
his next novel, ‘‘ Le Soutien de Famille,”’ but they will not be at 
the disposal of journalism, whether in England or in France, 

I see that Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to publish a story in 
which he has particular confidence, called ‘‘ A Romance of Wast- 
dale,” by A. E,W. Mason, who is described in the preliminary 
notices as ‘‘an Oxonian.” Mr. Mason was at Trinity College, 
Oxford, about seven years ago, and filled a prominent position in 
the University Dramatic Society. In 1887 he played Heracles in 
the ‘* Alcestis,” and did remarkably well in the part. Shortly 
afterwards he decided to go upon the stage, and joined Mr. Ed- 
ward Compton’s comedy company, playing ‘‘ walking gentle- 
man.” He is still, I fancy, with the same company, and occasion- 
ally contributes to the magazines. Some of his short stories have 
appeared in Black and White. His forthcoming book is said to 
be both original and striking. 

Mr. Grant Allen is said to be dramatizing his notorious novel, 
‘The Woman Who Did,” with the assistance of a practical play- 
wright. It will need a good deal of expansion, one would think, 
and the introduction of other interests and incidents, if it is to 
make anything of a play. Several novels of importance are on 
their way. Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new book, ‘‘ When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac,” is to be published in June; Mr. H. G. Wells, 
whose ingenious ‘‘ Time Machine ”’ attracted so much attention in 
The New Review, is to put forth ‘* Select Conversations with an 
Uncle ’’; and there is to be a revised version of ‘‘ Kidnapped,” 
which will range with ‘‘ Catriona”’ under the title ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of David Balfour.’’ Otherwise, the spring publishing season 
is practically complete, and the next fruitful outburst will be in 
the early autumn. 

LONDON, 22 May, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


WHEN THE school superintendents of New England met in Bos- 
ton a few days ago, they found that President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University and Dr, William T. Harris of Washington, Com- 
missioner of Education, had some very decided opinions to express 
regarding what a good superintendent of schools should be, what 
he should know and what he should do; and the educators who 
were not present will certainly be interested in the strong words 
advanced by thesegentlemen. _ First of all, according to President 
Hall, the superintendent of to-day Should be a defender of health. 
That is to say, he should understand thoroughly the science of 
hygiene, the best ideas regarding food, bath, ventilation, care of 
the eyes, ears and nerves and the muscular development of the 
child, and he should bring all this knowledge into play. The cor- 
ner-stone of President Hall’s philosophy is nutrition, and he would 
have special knowledge of this subject acquired. When the av- 
erage physician receives his liberty in a school-room, according 
to the opinion of the President of Clark University, he is apt to let 
extravagance have sway, and his suggestions and ideas are found 
impracticable, but if the school superintendent have a proper 
amount of medical knowledge, he cando great good for the child. 
For the second point, President Hall urged that superintendents 
should know something about children, should live with them and 
understand them, and make them the centre of their educational 
system. He would, moreover, have a superintendent understand 
thoroughly the history of education, and, though some are apt to 
slight this study as simply being one that shows ‘‘ how not to 
teach,” yet it is often a very good thing to know exactly what not 
to do. Dr. Harris emphasized, also, the point that the superin- 
tendent should be an authority on the ventilation, lighting and heat- 
ing of school buildings, and, in fact, should be an educator of the 
school board as well as a leader of the community. The Super- 
intendent of Schools in Springfield, Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, had a 


. very pleasant word to say about women superintendents, and de- 


clared that in every school that he had seen where there had been 
women superintendents, better work was done than in those super- 






vised by men. A woman, he declared, couid teach a poor teacher 
more in ten minutes than a man could in a year, from a practical 
understanding of the right method of teaching and the manage. 
ment of children. 

There was a good deal of talk a few days ago about the num- 
ber of books that were ‘‘stolen” from the new Library, it being 
reported that the plan of having 6000 reference-books accessible 
to everyone, without the intervention of any attendant, had proved 
too great a temptation for book-worms. Of course, it was not 
assumed that anybody stole these books to sell, as they would be 
very difficult to dispose of, on account of their markings and their 
character, but it may as well be said emphatically, for the sake of 
the good name of Boston, that these rumors of extensive thefts 
are grossly exaggerated. As a fact, at the end of eleven weeks’ 
exposure of these 6000 books, only 48 were reported missing, and 
the total value of these 48 would not be $50. If the books had 
been put behind doors, with attendants and boys to hand them 
out when called for, it can readily be seen that the cost to the 
Library would have been much more than the actual loss. The 
newspaper-room has proved very popular, and the papers from 
France, Germany, Italy, Greece and Russia are frequently con- 
sulted, showing that the foreign scheme works well. In fact, the 
attendants have been rather surprised to see the amount of interest 
taken in the Greek and Russian papers. The Hon. C. W. Todd, 
the founder of the newspaper-room, who has been seriously sick 
at his home in Atkinson, N. H., is now rapidly recovering. On 
Memorial Day, when the citizens of his town stood around the 
Soldiers’ Monument, they passed a resolution of gratitude at his 
return to health. Writing of the Library, I may add one little 
item of ‘‘ Trilbyana.”” There are six copies of du Maurier’s work 
in the central library, besides one in each of the branches, but that 
these have failed completely to meet the public demand is shown 
in the fact that in a single day there came from the branch libraries. 
72 demands for the book. Three Boston men, by the way, Mr. 
Charles A. Ellis of Music Hall, and Messrs. Burditt and North, 
the managers of John L. Stoddard, made a handsome offer to du 
Maurier to lecture in this country, but they have received a letter 
of regrets from the author, saying that he appreciated the pecuniary 
inducements, but that he was not in condition physically to endure: 
the fatigue of an American tour at present. 

One or two interesting books were sold at an auction here the 
other day. A first folio Shakespeare, London, 1623, went under 
the hammer at the extremely low price of $160. It was nota per- 
fect copy, but, aside from that, there was very little competition. 
Only a few years ago a good copy sold for 880/., while a fine copy 
was held at 1200/, Harvard College and the Public Library have 
copies, and two or three others are owned in this vicinity. An 
original edition of Audubon’s ‘‘ Birds of America”’ sold at this same 
auction for $227.50, while Robert Hoe’s ‘‘ Book Binding,” of 
which only 200 copies have been printed on Holland-paper, soldi 
for $39. A 1691 book, published in Boston and written by Cot- 
ton Mather, entitled ‘‘ Triumphs of the Reformed Religion in 
America,” brought only $15; and I[reland’s ‘‘ Record of the New 
York Stage” sold for $27. Most of the books at this sale were 
from the libraries of William C. Burrage of Boston and B. F, 
Barger of Dayton, Ohio. 

That a literary man’s birthday may be easily forgotten outside of 
his home was well illustrated last week. On Saturday, May 25, 
occurred the ninety-second anniversary of the birth of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, yet no notice was taken of that fact anywhere in New 
England except at Concord, Mass. Moreover, though a memorial 
meeting of the Saturday Club was held there, the news of this 
meeting did not reach Boston until three days after the celebra- 
tion. Frank B. Sanborn, in his remarks at the meeting, declared 
that Emerson was the man of greatest intellectual influence that 
had been born withina century. Ultimately, Mr. Sanborn thought, 
the fame of the Concord man would rest upon his poetry rather 
than upon his prose, since as a poet he was entitled to first rank. 
A letter from Dr. William T. Harris was received too late to be 
read at the meeting; it is interesting to note that Dr. Harris 
agreed with the other speakers in the position ascribed to Emet- 
son’s poetry. This idea Dr. Harris illustrated by a commentary 
upon Emerson’s poem, ‘‘ Days,” showing how prosaic is the suc 
cession of the days when united with the commonplaces of life, 
and yet how illumined the subject becomes under the hand of 
Emerson. 

Mr. Harold Whiting, who is reported lost, with all his family, 
in the sinking of the Colima, was a graduate of Harvard, Class ' 
77, and was formerly instructor in physics at the College. He 
was very successful there, but about three years ago removed to 
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California. He had just decided to return to Cambridge to de- 
yote more time to original investigations, ——One of the new ap- 
pointments at Harvard is that of G. W. Botsford, Ph.D., as lec- 
turing instructor in Greek and Latin history. Dr. Botsford is at 
present Professor of Greek and Latin at Bethany College, Vir- 
inia. He is the author of a work on the Athenian constitution, 
published by Cornell University in Prof. Wheeler's Historical 
Series. 


BOSTON, 4 June, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


DECORATION DAy was this year memorable for more reasons 
than one. The wheelmen tried to make the North Side the most 
important section of the city, and succeeded in concentrating there 
such an army of bicycles that one was quite ready to believe that 
no other form of locomotion would be required in the future. But 
the road race was insignificant in comparison with the impressive 
ceremonies which were being held in Oakwoods Cemetery, at the 
southern end of the city. The burial of the Secretary of State oc- 
curred in the same place where, in the morning, the monument to 
the Confederate dead had been unveiled. To the majority of the 
citizens of Chicago, the knowledge of the fact that 6,000 Southern 
soldiers are buried at Oakwoods came as a surprise. The War is 
far away to this youthful town, whose hurrying changes, rushing 
one upon the heels of another, seem to have separated it utterly 
from the more desperate conflict. Yet this ceremony, the other 
day, reminds us that we cannot escape the traces of its misery. 
The story of Camp Douglas, the Union prison established at Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue and 31st Street, is pathetic enough in spite of 
the efforts of commanders and citizens to make the place whole- 
some and to alleviate the condition of the wretched prisoners, At 
the beginning of 1865, nearly 18,000 Confederates were imprisoned 
there, and during the first half of that year were gradually released. 
The graves of the thousands who died in this prison have remained 
untilnow unmarked. A few years ago the Ex-Confederate Asso- 
ciation of Chicago commissioned Gen. John C, Underwood to raise 
funds for the purpose of erecting the monument just unveiled. 
These were secured chiefly from men of Northern training. ‘‘-This 
monument,’’ said Gen. Wade Hampton, the other day, ‘marks 
the grave of no victorious soldiers, but of the followers of a lost 
cause; it stands not on Southern soil, but on Northern; and it owes 
its erection not to the comrades of these dead soldiers, but mainly 
to the generosity and magnanimity of their former foes, the citi- 
zens of this great city.’’ It was a gallant gathering of veterans of 
both armies that applauded his oration. The ceremonies attend- 
ing the unveiling were somewhat theatrical, and the monumental 
shaft is not notable for beauty; yet the fact of its erection is im- 
pressive—a bit of color, of poetry, in the gray prose of our life. 

It is the color, the movement, the dramatic side of our civiliza- 
tion that Mr. Melville £. Stone emphasizes in the leading article in 
the current number of Scrzéner's. He sees the romance that lies 
behind the city’s reputation for practical sagacity. He contrasts 
the young Chicago, over which ‘‘the flames swept with unparal- 
leled fury,” with the city of to-day, realizing that its greatest calam- 
ity was its greatest blessing. Of the situation after the fire he says: 
—‘‘ The parent city had left a legacy of priceless value. When 
everything was gone and every man a beggar, the old-time faith 
in the city’s supremacy was the inspiration to a rebuilding. That 
cheerful self-sufficiency which had been often amusing, and at 
times grotesque, dispelled all doubt, all hesitation, and set men to 
femoving débris and laying bricks. There were tears, to be sure, 
but there was nodespair. By common consent the oath of loyalty 
Was taken afresh and work went on, as it had always gone on, 
Save that it was a little harder, perhaps, and that it was in a new 
direction. There was no flinching, there were no drones.” If 
any man knows his Chicago, it is Mr. Stone, and the description 
he gives of it is therefore worth listening to. Heextenuates noth- 
ing, but, while appreciating the gravity of its faults, he recognizes 
the enduring qualities which have given the place its individuality 
and which are carrying it ‘‘ forward with the strides of a giant to 
@ great destiny.” 

The collection of paintings by Edouard Manet, which Durand- 

uel has sent west, was hung last week at the Art Institute. It 

an impressive array, and shows one at once the vigorous 


# Strength of the man, his insistent individuality, his alert receptive- 
_ fess. It is difficult now to appreciate his originality, so widely 





his innovations been accepted. The qualities which were 
derided in Monet have become almost the commonplaces of tech- 
Mique, so masterful was his method. In several of these pictures, 
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like those of the painter's garden, and of a street on the 14th of 
July, one can see the source of Manet's inspiration for the use of 
color and pigments, The earlier works are more reserved in color, 
but they are no less remarkable in handling. For life and action 
these figures have rarely been equaled, Hard and realistic as the 
treatment of them is, they cannot be gainsaid; it isas if they were 
alive before us. Yet they are also most artistic, and they repro- 
duce the essential elements of character. The portrait of Roche- 
fort is a brilliant thing, sparkling, vivid and convincing. The por- 
trait of Faure, with its fine handling of blacks, is also interesting, 
and the ‘‘ Toreador Bowing” is consummate. The large ‘‘ Christ 
and the Angels ” is strangely impressive. Beautiful in color, there 
is yet something serious about it, something deeply spiritual that 
one cannot forget. The collection, as a whole, gives one a new 
sense of the grasp of the man’s intellect and the extent of his 
resources, 

The Arkell Weekly Co, has opened a branch office in this city, 
with the idea of taking advantage of the picturesque features of 
this neighborhood for the benefit of Frank Leslie's Weekly. There 
is certainly material enough here to serve an illustrated paper well 
—much that has never been taken advantage of. Mr. John T. 
Bramhall is the literary representative, and Mr. Henry Reuter- 
dahl, who was formerly on the Chicago Graphic, is the artist. 

At Hull House several prizes have been offered for poems suit- 
able for’songs, ‘They should be ‘‘ songs of the fireside and of the 
family, and especially songs which dignify labor and express its 
hopes of emancipation.” The judges are Henry D. Lloyd, Hamlin 
Garland and John Vance Cheney, and all manuscripts should be 
marked ‘‘ Hull House Prize Song Competition,"’ and addressed to 
William L, Tomlins, Central Music Hall, Chicago. 

The Yerkes prizes at the Chicago Society of Artists’ exhibition 
were awarded to Miss Pauline A. Dohn, for her portrait of her 
sister, and to Mrs. Alice Kellogg Tyler, for her portrait of a man, 
Both of these paintings were praised in my last letter, and the 
awards are made with unusual wisdom and justice, 

CHICAGO, 4 June, 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


Frederick Locker-Lampson 


THE AUTHOR of ‘* London Lyrics,” who died on May 28 at his 
country seat, ‘‘ Rowfant,” Crawley, Sussex, England, was born 
in 1821, his father being Edward Hawke Locker, F,.R.S, He was 
employed for some _— 

asa précis writer in the 
E FREDERICK 3¢ Admiralty Office; Lon- 
f don, and married in 1850 
: a daughter of the seventh 
Earl of Elgin, of marbles 
fame. In 1874 he mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir 
Curtis Lampson, whose 
name he added to his 
own, His daughter by 
his first wife married, 
first, Lionel Tennyson, 
a son of the Poet-Lau- 
reate, and, secondly, 
Augustine Birrell, M.P., 
the essayist. Mr, Locker 
was a versatile writer, 
and his vers de société 
| and lyrics have spread 
Ba JOCKER 3€ [BB] his fame far. His touch 
in his verse is invariably 
Designed by H. Stacy Marks light, graceful and hu- 
morous—a combination reminding one at times of Béranger and 
Holmes and Hood, 

He contributed to the London 7¢mes, Punch, Cornhill and other 
periodicals, His best-known works, besides his ‘‘London Lyrics” 
(1857), are ‘‘ Lyra Elegantiarum: a Collection’’ and ‘‘ Patch- 
work,” partly original, partly selected. Besides the coun- 
try place where he died, he was the master of ‘‘ New Haven 
Court,’’ Cromer, Suffolk; his London home was at 25 Ches- 
ham, S. W. His library of works of the Elizabethan period 
inspired Ardrew Lang’s ballad to ‘‘ The Rowfant Books,” and 
gave its name to a club of book-lovers in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
Locker’s grandfather was Lieutenant of Greenwich Hospital; his 
father, who was a Civil Commissioner of the same institution, 
founded the naval gallery there; and he himself was a Commis- 
sioner of the Hospital. We reprint Mr. Lang's poem :— 
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AS A MATTER OF COURSE, Mr. du Maurier has had no end of 
invitations to read and lecture in this country, but to all these in- 
vitations he has turned a deaf ear. In a recent letter to me, he 
expresses himself as flattered by these overtures, but adds that his 
health would not permit of his accepting any of the tempting prop- 
ositions. He might be more in the way of temptation, if it were 
not for the play of ‘‘ Trilby ”: that brings him in almost as much 
money as readings would. I am told on excellent authority that 
he is in receipt of several hundred dollars a week—not ten 
hundred, but very near it—as his share of the profits. This is a 
much easier way of earning money than travelling from one end of 
a big country to the other, for it costs him no greater exertion than 
the signing of his name to a check. (See Boston Letter.) 


* * * 


AT MR. MANSFIELD’S Garrick Theatre, ‘‘ Trilby”’ has been 
burlesqued. It had already been parodied in book-form, produced 
as a melodrama, and put on the platform in ‘‘ scenes and songs,” so 
that nothing was left to do with it but to make an ‘‘ operatic bur- 
lesque ”’ of it; and this was duly accomplished by Messrs. Joseph 
W. Herbert and Charles Puerner, the latter being responsible for 
the music and the former for the words. The piece is called 
‘¢ Thrilby.” As in the serious play founded upon the novel, the 
villain (rechristened ‘‘ Spaghetti ’’) is the principal figure; and mes- 
merism is carried to a ridiculous excess, even inanimate objects suc- 
cumbing to its influence. There is a farce within this farce; for 
‘* Madame Sans-Géne ”’ is parodied in a sub-play introduced under 
the name of ‘‘ Mme. Sans Ra-Géne.” The double burlesque is by 
no means free from horse-play, but it unquestionably accomplishes 
its purpose, which is merely to amuse. Speaking of burlesques, a 
friend tells me he has seen a poster on the East Side advertising a 
picnic of the ‘‘ Trilby Coterie and Chowder Club’’! 








* * * 

Mr. BLISS CARMAN—who was for some time associated with 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball, both as reader to the publishing-house 
and as editor of Zhe Chap-Book—has severed his connection with 
the two, and come east again, Mr. Stone, I believe, has assumed 
the duties that were formerly fulfilledby Mr. Carman. The latter 
ought not be long out of a position to his taste, for he has both the 
‘*reader’s ” and the ‘‘editor’s” instinct: he made _7he Chap-Book 
a lively periodical, and was, I believe, responsible for the ‘* Notes” 








From. Drawing in the Century by George du Maurier —not all of them, I hope, for these were not always in the best 
THE ROWFANT BOOKS taste, Kee 
: { 
I : APROPOS, I UNDERSTAND that 7he Lark, of which mention | 
The Rowfant books, how fair they show, was made in this column last month, was, as its name and appear- | 
She quero quaint, the: Ayine tall, ance implied, simply a joke: its editors had no idea of printing 


Print, autograph, portfolio! a second number, though they dd mention a yearly subscription 
Back from the outer air they call price; one, by the way, far in excess of the cost of the paper per 
The athletes from the tennis ball, year by the single copy, which was rather a funny mistake. But 


The angler from his rod and hooks— this first number proved so successful that they are going to print 
Would I could sing them one and all— a second, and may run the publication through the year: they 
The Rowfant books! certainly will if they find that it pays. One bookseller in New 

II York tells me that he sold 100 copies, and that he knows of other 


hed te booksellers here who sold not many less than that number. 


They're dear, but most when tempests fall ; Saran 
The folio towers above the row, DAUDET IS BEING very much interviewed in London, and 
As once, o'er minor prophets—Sau! ! seems to be enjoying himself in that city. He is not well enough 
What jolly jest-books, and what small, to accept the many invitations that are thrust upon him, but is 
‘* Dear, dumpy twelves,”’ to fill the nooks— having just as good a time as though he were ruining his digestion 
You do not find on every stall ; by heavy English dinners. To one interviewer he tells his method 
The Rowfant books! of work: he admits that he works a great deal too hard, for he is 


much too impetuous when he gets a-going. When he begins to 






Il write a book, he works at it much longer than he ought to, or else 

The Rowfant books! These long ago he does it by fits and starts ; in other words, he has no method. ‘'I 

Were chained within some college hall ; hold myself aloof from all schools and all dogmas,” he says, ‘‘ and 

These manuscripts retain the glow seek to be simply myself and to do myself justice.” When asked 

Of many a coloured capital; if he was a realist, he replied :—‘* Well, I am a lover of truth, and 

While yet the Satires keep their gall, I hold that that does not interfere with being a poet. The more 

While the Patissier puzzles cooks, a likeness resembles, the more artistic, the more poetical it is, 

Theirs is a joy that does not pall— * * * JT have never used a typewriter nor dictated my work. 

The Rowfant books! I am too much afraid of changing the vehicle for the expression of 

ENVOY my ideas, I look upon my pen with superstition, almost with 

The Rowfant books! Ah! magical Mase ager There seems some magic, some mystery about it 

As famed Armida's-golden looks, gotten of the union between the pen and the ink. Besides, to 
They hold the rhymer for their thrall— change is always a dangerous thing. 


The Rowfant books! : * oe * 
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IN THIS I SYMPATHIZE with Daudet. I do dictate some of my 
work, and shall probably do more, for the Waterman pen I have 
written with for the past six years is broken, and can't be mended. 
It could be patched up in some way, but would never write the 
same; there never was such a pen as that, and there never will be 
another. It was a gold pen, but it had all the qualities of a quill. 
I never let anyone try it, but he wanted to keep it. I am afraid 
that without it I shall get writer's cramp, for it flew along so 
easily that it was no effort at all to write. There is nothing left 
for me to do but to learn to play a typewriting machine. I have 
the excellent example of Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer and of 
Mr. W. D. Howells for this method of writing; and the results 
that they get ought to convert me to the keyboard. 


* * * 
M. DAUDET SAYs that on his walks through London he has 
seen many of Dickens’s characters in the flesh:—‘'I have recog- 


nized them in the gamins, the ragged girls dancing jigs to the 
tunes of the hurdy-gurdies, in the portly and prosperous shop- 
keepers—even in the trim servant girls." He acknowledges the 
— aid he has received from his wife :—‘*‘ 1 must say that in my 
terary work I owe nearly all to my wife. She rereads all my 
books and advises me on every point. She is all that is charming, 
and has a wonderful mind, entirely opposed to mine, a synthetic 
_ I married at the age of twenty-six, and, curiously, I had 
ways vowed that I never would marry a woman with literary 
tastes, Now, strangely enough, the very first time that I met my 
wife was at a party at Ville d’Avray, where she recited a piece of 
poetry called ‘Le Tremble.’ She was dressed in white, and her 
appearance, as well as the way she declaimed those verses, pro- 
duced an immense effect upon me.” 
* * * 


Happy Miss HELEN ZIMMERN! I read in a paper the other 
day that she suspends her journal, Zhe /talian Gazette, every 
summer and goes to England for her vacation. What a wise 
arrangement this is! It may be bad for business, but it is cer- 
tainly good for Miss Zimmern, Think of being able to lay aside 
all editorial cares during the warm weather and to spend the sum- 
mer in England, where they don’t know what warm weather is! 
They think they do, but that is only their insular prejudice. Ihave 
seen Englishmen in London come out in pith hats, as though they 
were going to penetrate into the heart of Africa, because the mer- 
cury had reached eighty degrees, When it was not more than 
seventy-five, I have heard them declare that it was too hot to eat. 
London is cool enough for me at any time of the year. Think of 
what New Vork was during the first few days of this month! Not 
only had we the natural heat to contend with, but flaming side- 
walks also, with the heat mounting from them in quivering layers, 
baking our eyes so that were fain to close them or be blinded. 





The Drama 

Janet Achurch’s American Debut 
THE TRUE DRAMATIC QUALITY of Miss Janet Achurch, an 
actress who has been praised warmly by London critics, especially 
for her performances of Ibsen characters, cannot be estimated 
fairly by her work done ‘n ‘‘ Forget-me-not ” in Hoyt’s Theatre, 
the other evening. It is to be feared that she was not wisely ad- 
vised when she undertook to introduce herself to the New York 
public at this season of the year, and under unfavorable con- 
ditions; she was certainly indiscreet in selecting a character like 
Stéphanie, in which comparison with Rose Coghlan and Genevieve 
Ward was inevitable. Even in the most propitious circumstances, 
her acting would suffer by contrast with that of either of the two 
clever actresses named, and on the occasion referred to sie was 
handicapped severely by the necessity imposed upon her of sup- 
ying the deficiencies of a weak supporting company. It would 
unjust, therefore, to hold her to too strict an account for all 
the shortcomings and inequalities of a performance, which, after 
all, was one of much more than common merit. Miss Achurch 
must be credited with an independent and vigorous conception of 
character, and with a free, bold and éffective manner of ex- 
Pressing it. Her strength appears to be chiefly in action. In the 
More delicate resources of her art, in fineness of finish and light 
and subtle by-play, she does not seem to be particularly well 
equipped, but her manifestations of extreme emotion, whether of 
r, hatred, contempt or fear, are often exceedingly impressive. 


_ There are moments when she imparts a genuine thrill by her 
Outbreaks of passion, but in many cases the effect is marred by a 
Sense of deliberation and effort. 


Her poses, too, frequently sug- 
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gest design, and she dwells upon her ‘ points” over long, thus 
creating an impression of staginess, She evidently has the cour- 
age of her opinions, and acts upon them with much frankness. In 
fact, the chief weakness of her impersonation of Stéphanie consists 
in her insistence upon the baser characteristics of the woman to 
the exclusion of those higher attributes, the keen intellect and the 
personal charm, which alone raise it above the level of the ordi- 
nary adventuress of melodrama. The touch of personal vulgarity, 
which she imparts to it, robs it not only of power, but of fascina- 
tion. Nevertheless, her performance evinced a degree of theatrical 
capacity which will provoke earnest interest in her future appear- 
ances. She has a fine presence, a good voice and, in fact, alb 
needed physical resources, and she ought to prove a valuable ad- 
dition to the very limited number of competent actresses. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Loan Exhibition Monographs 

IT WAS A HAPPY THOUGHT of the managers of the Art Loan 
Exhibition at Ortgies’s Galleries to publish a series of little mono- 
graphs, by writers possessing a special knowledge of their subjects, 
illustrated by photographic reproductions of some of the treasures 
exhibited. ‘* The Story of Old Lace,” told with abundant learn- 
ing and ina lively and entertaining style by Mrs, J. Boorman 
Johnston, traces the history of modern lace-making from its be- 
ginnings in the gold and silver thread work of Italy and the Levant, 
and gives pictures of many of the beautiful specimens of Italian 
cut work, and reticella and Venice and French point in the splendid 
collection exhibited. Miss Waern writes with equal taste and 
knowledge on ‘‘Fans,” from the plaited palm-leaf of Samoan 
belles, the Roman fladbel/um and Italian ventola—the little kitchen 
fan of feathers used instead of a bellows, to the modern folding 
fan, copied from a form which was known in Japan in the seventh 
century, with pictures mostly of eighteenth-century fans, which 
are perfection in their kind. Mr. William Matthews's chapter on 
‘The Prominent Styles of Book-binding ”’ has fared badly at the 
hands of the printer, who has put ‘‘ pine”’ for fine, ‘‘ De Rome” 
for Derome and ‘' pointelle”’ for pointille ; but this is followed by 
a more carefully prepared essay by Mr. William L. Andrews, who 
shows a thorough knowledge of his subject and, in his critical re- 
marks, excellent taste and judgment. Several of the many beau- 
tiful bindings shown in the Avery galleries are reproduced, showing 
the variations in design from Italian sixteenth-century work to 
modern French work, unoriginal as to the ornamentation, but of 
great beauty in the ‘‘forwarding.’’ Mr. J. Getz quotes from MM, 
Gerspach, Guiffrey, Muntz and Castel, and from the Rev, Dr. 
Daniel Rock, on the history of ‘‘ Tapestry and Embroidery ”; and 
Mr. J. H. Buck has prepared a useful little essay on ‘‘ Silver and 
its Marks,” with pictures, among others, of two quaint and beau- 
tiful designs by Paul Lamerie in that rococo style so ridiculous in 
architecture, so charming in the minor arts, The five essays 
bound together would make a delightful souvenir of the exhibition. 








Art Notes 

‘¢ ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA” is a paper- 
covered pamphlet, printed ‘‘for private distribution only,” in 
which Mr. Arthur Rotch speaks for modern architecture as taught 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Mr. Robert W. Gibson for what he 
calls ‘‘ The English System,” Mr. Robert D. Andrews for ‘‘ The 
Practical Side,” and Mr, Bar Ferree for ‘‘ The Outsider.”’ Mr, 
Rotch declares that the purpose of a building should impose its 
plan, while the available materials should decide its exterior treat- 
ment, but holds that broad artistic principles should govern both, 
and that these are best learned at present in the Frenchschool. Mr. 
Andrews points out that present conditions with us tend to make the 
architect not an artist but a busiress-man, an organizer. ‘* The 
money premium is set on quantity, not quality,” of work. Asa 
consequence, the architect is not content with his proper work; he 
forces his ideas upon all sorts of crafts, and designs for furniture, 
table-ware, spittoons and book-covers. He pleads for more {ree- 
dom in those minor arts that the architect should find work for, but 
should not reduce to the level of mere handicrafts. He sees that, 
if we are to have a new and logical style of our own, it must grow 
out of these crafts and not be imposed upon them. Mr. Gibson 
says for the system now in vogue in England, that it unites the 
advantages of practical and theoretical training, Mr, Ferree seems 
to think the entire discussion premature, since we have neither 
talent nor an opportunity for its exercise. He warns students that 
their learning to do artistic work will serve only to disgust them 
with the work they are likely to get. (Published at 231 Broadway.) 
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—We have received the first part of the Figaro-Salon for 1895, 
with text by Charles Yriarte and many full-page illustrations after 
pictures by Detaille, Jules Girardet, Elizabeth Gardner, Jean 
Brunet, A. Loustaunau, Géréme, Kemmerer and others. There 
is, also, a large engraving in colors after Chartier’s spirited battle- 
piece, ‘‘ Murat at Jena, 1806.’ These are given as examples of 
the exhibition at the Champs-Elysées, which, says M. Yriarte, re- 
tains ‘‘son aspect ordinaire et ne dépayse les spectateurs par 
aucune innovation.” The publication, to be completed in six 
parts, will do equal justice to the ‘‘old Salon,” that of the Champs- 
Elysées, and the new, that of the Champ de Mars, and will be 
finished some time in July. (Boussod, Valadon & Co.) 

—‘‘ The Madonna of St. Luke,” by Henrietta Irving Bolton, is 
a curious little book on the painting in the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome and other paintings and carvings attributed to 
St. Luke. Many of the legends connected with these ancient im- 
ages are given, and there are several illustrations of them, and of 
later paintings in which their influence on the accepted types of the 
Madonna is visible. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

—‘' The House Beautiful,” by William C. Gannett, is a little 
sermon on taste in the house as related to religion, morais and the 
family. As it is on the side of sincerity, quietness and simplicity, 
it meets with our entire approval. (Boston: James H. West.) 

—A monograph on ‘‘ Raphael’s Sistine Madonna,” by J. I. 
Mombert, D. V., author of a history of Charles the Great, examines 
the many questions raised as to the authenticity and origin of the 
picture, and presents, for comparison, heliogravures of the Dres- 
den picture, the St. Cacilia, the Fornarina and the Donna Velata. 
: rs published in a limited edition of 300 copies. (E. P. Dutton 

0.) 

—‘‘ Lingua Gemme,” by Ada L. Sutton, gives descriptions of 
one hundred precious or curious stones, ‘* with the sentiments at- 
tached to them ” and numerous quotations from the poets, bear- 
ing mostly on the sentiments rather than on the gems. It is pret- 
tily ornamented with designs in pen-and-ink by Mary Fairman 
Clark. (Merriam Co.) 

—Three noted German painters celebrate this year their eightieth 
birthday—Julius Schrader, the historical painter, on June 16; 
Andreas Achenbach, the landscapist and marine painter, on Sept. 
29; and Adolf Menzel on Dec. 8. 

—A second Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women for the 
benefit of St. John’s Guild and the New York Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital will be held at the National Academy of Design, probably a 
little later in the season than was the first. Among the paintings 
will be many of great historic interest. Offers of portraits have 
been received from other cities; these will be accepted only in ex- 
ceptional cases, however, on account of the cost of transportation. 
It is proposed to make the exhibition still more attractive by the 
addition of a number of portraits of children. Mr. E. Hamilton 
Bell, 48 East 20th Street, is to be its manager. 





Compulsory Library Legislation. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In reading Mr. Fletcher's note on the new compulsory library 
legislation of New Hampshire (Crz¢ic, May 18), a dim vision passed 
before my mind's eye of an old sheep-bound book given to me in 
my boyhood, bearing the words ‘‘ Ohio School Library”’ stamped 
upon its cover, Turning to an old edition of Swan’s Revised 
Statutes of Ohio (1854), I found that the explanation of the stamp 
which naturally suggested itself was the correct one; and New 
Hampshire must give up the honor of priority claimed for her. I 
have not at hand the records to determine the date of passage and 
tepeal of the Ohio law, but it was not long in force. It made 
obligatory the levying and collection of one tenth of a mill on the 
dollar of the tax duplicate each year for library purposes. This 
fund was administered by the public school authorities, and each 
family residing in the school district was entitled to the use of 
books, whether they had children in the schools or not. The 
library was to be open for the drawing of books at stated periods 
determined by the Board without reference to school sessions. 
The only prohibition in the purchase‘of books was against those 
‘*of a sectarian or denominational character.” 

This tax was small, but one can readily see that if it had been 
maintained the accumulation of books would now be quite large. 
Of course, no one will claim much honor for Ohio in putting her 
hand to the plow only to turn back, but it is interesting to note so 
far to the west of the educational centre of gravity of the ante- 
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bellum period even a spasmodic grasp at an idea just now securing 
a firm foothold in New England. W.H. JOHNSON, 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO, 21 May, 1895. 

[In comment on this communication, Mr, W. I. Fletcher writes 
to us from Amherst College Library :—‘‘ Your correspondent calls 
attention to a distinction which must be preserved in the history 
of library legislation, but to which my note failed to refer. The 
establishment of ‘‘school libraries ’ by compulsory legislation goes 
back at least to 1835, New York being probably the first State to 
enact such a law. But while these school library laws have some 
relation to the history of the public library movement, they have in 
every State proved futile as a means of providing the public in gen- 
eral with reading, and the whole experiment was as near a failure 
as could be desired by its worst enemy. The present move for 
free town libraries, and the legislation attendant upon it, were 
alone had in mind in my reference to New Hampshire's priority.”’] 





The Orthographic Union 


A CONFERENCE was held in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, 
on May 31, to discuss the irregularities of English orthography, 
which, as stated by one of the speakers, ‘‘ are an inconvenience to 
all who read and write our language, a burden upon education, 
and an obstacle to the spread of Anglo-Saxon thought.” The call 
for the meeting was signed by William Hayes Ward, editor of 
The Independent ; Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia; Benja- 
min E, Smith, managing editor of ‘‘The Century Dictionary,” 
who presided; William Dean Howells; Joseph B. Gilder, editor of 
The Critic ; Frederick A. Fernald, associate editor of 7he Popular 
Science Monthly ; and Robert M. Pierce. Invitations to the con- 
ference were sent to 100 members of the Authors Club and fifteen 
others likely to be interested in spelling reform, and only one dis- 
senting answer was received. Theodore L. De Vinne of the De 
Vinne Press, in his letter, dwelt upon the difficulties to be over- 
come, and looked at the subject from the master printer's point of 
view. He suggested, also, the confining of the points of punctu- 
ation to fixed uses. Mr. Howells declared himself in favor of the 
movement, as ‘‘ no other sense but sight is now addressed by our 
spelling.” Among the other letters read, indorsing spelling re- 
form, were communications from William Hayes Ward, E. L. 
Godkin, Edward Eggleston, Henry Holt, Brander Matthews and 
others. The Secretary had forgotten to bring the only letter ob- 
jecting to reform. Frederick A. Fernald thought it advisable 
that-a society for the simplifying of orthography should be formed, 
and Robert M. Pierce suggested the name. The following officers 
of the Orthographic Union were elected :—President, Prof, Thomas 
R. Lounsbury of Yale; Treasurer, James W. McKinlay of New 
York; Editor, Frederick A. Fernald of New York; Secretary, 
Robert M. Pierce, 320 East 14th Street, New York. 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce ‘‘ Graduate Courses, 1895-6,” a 
handbook for graduate students, edited by C. A. Duniway. 
Twenty colleges are ‘‘covered.” The same house announces 
‘* The Modern Reader’s Bible,” a series of books from the Sacred 
Scriptures presented in modern literary form. The first volumes 
to be issued will comprehend ‘‘ Wisdom Literature.” Each will 
be edited by Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University of 
Chicago. 

—Among Macmillan & Co.’s announcements are, also, a third 
volume of ‘‘ Shadows of the Stage,” by William Winter (who 
gives us in these books an interesting history of the stage in 
America), and ‘‘ Maureen’s Fairy,” a volume of stories, by Miss 
Jane Barlow. 

—Macmillan & Co. will soon publish, in their Classical Library, 
Books IV.—VI. of Herodotus, with introduction, commentary and 
appendixes, by R. W. Macan of Oxford. In the same Series will 
shortly appear a school edition of the ‘‘Crito ” and ‘* Phaedo” of 
Plato, by Charles H. Keene. This house has in press ‘‘ Our 
Square and Circle,” by Jack Easel, well known to Punch readers. 
The publication of Prof. Jules Marcou’s ‘‘ Life of Agassiz” has 
been postponed till September. 

—New volumes in D. Appleton & Co’s Useful Story Series will 
be ‘‘ The Story of the Plants,” by Grant Allen, and ‘‘ The Story 
of the Earth,” by H. G. Seeley. 

—Frederick Warne & Co. announce a new international series 
on ‘Public Men of To-day.” The initial volume will be ‘* The 
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Ameer of Afghanistan,” by S, E. Wheeler, to be followed by ‘* Li 
Hung Chang,’’ by Prof. Robert K. Douglas, ‘*The Right Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes,”’ by Edward Dicey, ‘‘ The German Emperor,” by 
Charles Lowe, ‘‘ Sefior Castelar,” by David Hannay, and others. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Errant Wooing”’ will be brought 
out by the Century Co., in book-form, on June 15, with several 
illustrations that have not appeared in the magazine. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will add to their Buckram Series a volume 
containing two stories, told in letters, by ‘*Conover Duff.” 
*‘Johnson’s Rasselas,” edited by Prof. O. F. Emerson of Cor- 
nell, and ‘‘ Specimens of Prose Description,” collected and edited 
by Charles S. Baldwin of Columbia, will be new additions to their 
series of English Readings. 

—Translations of two of Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s novels, ‘‘ The 
Light of Her Countenance”’ and ‘‘ A Harvest of Tares,” are ap- 
pearing serially in German periodicals, by arrangement. with the 
author. 

—Three new missionary books are announced by the Fleming 
H. Revell Co.: ‘‘A New Programme in Missions,” by Luther D. 
Wishard; ‘‘ Madagascar of To-day,” by W. E. Cousins, a mis- 
sionary on the island for twenty years; and ‘‘ A Memoir of the 
late John L. Nevius, D. D.,” by his wife. The same firm an- 
nounces ‘‘ The Gospel in Isaiah ” and ‘‘ David: Shepherd, Psalm- 
ist, King,” two books by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the former in the 
Expository Series, the latter in the Old Testament Heroes Series. 

—The Drallop Pub. Co. of this city announces ‘‘ Beaumarchais 
and His Times: Sketches of Court Life and French Society under 
Louis XIV., the Reign of Terror and the Directory,” by Louis 
de Loménie. 

—Prof. Wm. P. Trent of the University of the South is prepar- 
ing a volume on ‘‘ Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime,” which 
will be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. in their. Library of 
Economics and Politics. This house is bringing out a second edi- 
tion of Mrs, Bolton’s ‘‘ The Inevitable, and Other Poems,”’ 

—At the meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College, held on 
June 3, it was resolved that, in acknowledgment of President 
Low's promised gift, a suitablet tablet, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Trustees, should be placed in the Library building. It 
was resolved, also, to establish a new professorship, to be known 
as the ‘‘Seth Low Professorship of American History,” and to 
authorize the President to nominate the first incumbent. It was 
further resolved to call the building donated by Mr. W. C. Scher- 
merhorn, ‘‘Schermerhorn Hall.” Acknowledgment was made, 
also, of Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn’s gift of the Townsend Library 
of War Records; and of a gift of $15,000 for the purchase of 
books, by a gentleman who last year gave $20,000 for the same 
purpose, but desires to remain anonymous, The Board invited 
Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn to have his portrait painted, to be added 
to those of former Chairmen and other officers of the College in 
the Library. A vote of thanks was sent to Mr. Charles A. Dana 
and Mr. W. J. Walter for the gift of Oriental manuscripts to the 
Library. 

—At the closing exercises of Barnard College, on June 1, the 
announcement was made that President Seth Low of Columbia 
had given Barnard $60,000 for scholarships, to be distributed be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn. An unknown benefactor gave 
$36,000 for professorships. Barnard College has bought the de- 
sired site on Cathedral Heights, but $100,000 of the purchase 
Money ($160,000) has still to be found. The sum of $200,000 is 
in hand for the erection of buildings, and the Trustees are hope- 
ful of eventual success. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, President Low 
and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks addressed the graduates, 


—Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago has offered to give Mount 
Holyoke College $50,000 if it will raise an additional $150,000 in 
ayear anda half. Dr. Pearson's gifts to eight Western institu- 
tions aggregate about $2,000,000. 

—The question of the principalship of the Boys’ High School 
in Brookiyn has at last been settled by the election of Dr. John 
Mickleborough, for ten years Principal of Public School No. 9 in 
_ that city.. The majority of the High School Committee favored 
Prof. Lawrence C. Hull of the Lawrenceville School, but the min- 
ority declared that only a ‘‘ Brooklyn man” should have the place 
—a local sentiment that seems to pervade our educational affairs 

tverywhere. Dr. Mickleborough was connected with the public 
_ School system of Cincinnati for eighteen years, and was for some 
time Principal of its Normal School. As Dr. Cochran, the Presi- 
of the Polytechnic Institute, is in feeble health, and may resign 
long, it is possible that Prof. Hull will succeed him. 
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—The fourth Summer Session of the School of Applied Ethics 
will be held at Plymouth, Mass., July 7~Aug. 9. Over eighty 
lectures and conferences will be given during the session in the 
departments of economics, ethics, education and the history of re- 
ligions, The free Sunday afternoon lectures will be by Dr. Felix 
Adler, Prof. Charles A, Briggs, Prof. William James of Har- 
vard, M. M. Mongasarian of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr, H. L. 
Wayland of Philadelphia. 


—Provost Charles C, Harrison of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has given $500,000 to the University in honor of his father, 
the late George Leib Harrison, LL.D, He stipulates that the 
fund shall be known as ‘‘ The George L. Harrison Foundation for 
the Encouragement of Liberal Studies and the Advancement of 
Knowledge.” 


—The first class that had pursued a four years’ course at Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University graduated on May 29, It numbered 
168, The injunction obtained by the United States Government 
against the Stanford estate has shut off all sources of revenue for 
the University, and President Jordan declares that Mrs. Stan- 
ford has already spent half her private fortune to keep the in- 
stitution open, the expenses being $1000 a day. ‘‘ The only 
worry,” he says, ‘‘is that the Government suit may be de- 
layed so that Mrs, Stanford’s fortune will be exhausted before 
a decision. In that event the University would have to close.” 
He is confident, however, that it will be settled in the fall. Here- 
after the number of pupils will be limited to 1100, only vacan- 
cies being filled by new students. 


—Gustav Freytag, the famous German author, left a fortune 
estimated at 1,000,000 marks, about $250,000, in addition to his 
real estate in Wiesbaden and Gotha, His library contains many 
rare books and manuscripts. 


—~-Eleanora Duse, the Italian actress, is seriously ill in Paris, 
She is completely prostrated, and may be unable to play for 
months, 


—Paderewski’s third American tour will begin in-New York on 
Oct. 30, when his new Polish fantasia, which has been enthusiasti- 
cally received in Europe, will be played with orchestra, He will 
give afternoon recitals on Nov. 2, 9 and 16, 


—The itinerary of Mark Twain's lecture-tour around the world 
has been finally arranged as follows:—Sailing from the Pacific 
Coast in August, Mr. Clemens will read and lecture in the Sand- 
wich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Bombay, Mauritius, South Africa, England, 
Scotland and Ireland, finishing his little excursion by a lecture- 
tour in this country. We envy those who hear him for the first time. 


—Mr. Daniel Frohman has just returned from Europe with a 
dramatization of ‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,” by E. E, Rose, which 
will be played by E. H. Sothern at the opening of his annual en- 
gagement at the Lyceum im, August. Mr. Hope, by the way, is 
writing another book, which is likewise to be dramatized, Mr. 
Frohman has secured, also, the American rights of R. C. Carton’s 
‘* The Home Secretary.” 


—Enmily Faithfull, who died on June 3, was born at Headley 
Rectory, Surrey, in 1835, and was educated at Kensington. She 
early became interested in improving the condition of women, and 
in 1860 founded in London the Victoria Press, where women were 
employed as compositors. The Queen appointed her Printer and 
Publisher in Ordinary, and took great interest in her work. Miss 
Faithfull started in 1863 The Victoria Magazine, advocating the 
claims of women to remunerative employment, and in 1868 pub- 
lished ‘* Change 4% Change,”’ a novel. At about the same 
period she began her career as a lecturer, She was on the staff 
of The Ladies’ Pictorial for some time, and advocated the claims 
of women in many periodicals, In 1872 she first visited this 
country, and after her last trip published ‘* Three Visits to 
America” (1884), In 1889 a civil list pension of 50/, was award- 
ed to her. 

—Major W, Patterson Atkinson writes :—‘‘ Permit me to call 
your attention to anerrorin your issueof May 11. In naming 
the authors of ‘‘The Writer,” the second is made ‘Dr. G. P. 
Whipple’ when it should be Dr. G. P. Wheeler, who took the 
last Litt. D. from Princeton before that degree was most unhappily 
discarded,” 


—Mr. Herbert Spencer, who was one of the three men, outside 
of Germany, who were recently appointed by Emperor William 
Knights of the Ordre pour le Mérite, has declined the honor on the 
pou that his opinions, repeatedly expressed in his writings, de- 

ar him from accepting it. 
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—Bangs & Co. will sell in the afternoons of June 10, 11 and 12 
a collection of 901 volumes of rare and valuable books; and on 
June 13 and 14 a catalogue embracing general literature, engrav- 
ings, etchings and photographs, 

——The identity of the author of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman” was 
disclosed to the English press through Mr. Waugh’s London Let- 
terin The Critic. Before that time the general opinion in Eng- 
land was that Mme. Sarah Grand was the author of*the story. 


—Stone & Kimball announce ‘‘ The Golden Age,” a book about 
children, for children and for their elders, by Kenneth Grahame; 
and ‘‘ When Valmont Came to Pontiac: the Story of a Lost Na- 
poleon,” by Gilbert Parker, whose series of ‘* Tales from the Voshti 
Hills’ will be continued for several months in 7he Chap-Book. 
The ‘‘ Poems of Paul Verlaine”’ is one of the few illustrated books 
published by this house, the pictures being by Henry McCarter. 


—‘‘ Two illustrious Englishwomen, Florence Nightingale and 
Jean Ingelow, celebrate their seventy-fifth birthday this year,” 
says the 7ribune. As in the case of Mrs. Browning, there exists 
some doubt as to the year of Miss Ingelow’s birth. It is variously 
given as 1820, 1830 and ‘‘ 1830 or earlier.” 


—Mme. Récamier’s correspondence has been put up at auction 
in Paris, It embraces a number of love-letters written to her by 
Lucien Bonaparte, Bernadotte, Masséna and Benjamin Constant. 
The letters of Prince Augustus of Prussia, who wished to marry 
the famous beauty if she would obtain a divorce from her: bank- 
rupt husband, are not among the collection. 


—It is reported that Tolstoi has become an enthusiastic bi- 
cyclist, and joined the Moscow Cycling Club. He rides for an 
hour every day, accompanied by members of his family. 


—The recent testimonial, in Boston, to Dr. S. F. Smith, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ America,” netted $1600, 


—‘* How Christ Came to Church,” just issued by the American 
Baptist Pub’n Society, is the work of two hands, ‘‘ The Pastor’s 
Dream: A Spiritual Autobiography,” being by Dr. A, J. Gordon, 
and ‘‘ The Life Story, and the Dream as Interpreting the Man,” 
by Dr. A. T. Pierson, 

—Americans figure largely among the staff correspondents of 
the London 77mes, In addition to Mr. G, W. Smalley, for many 
years the 7yzdune's London correspondent, who is now to represent 
the 7Zzmes in New York, there is Mr, Stillman, the distinguished 
archeologist and art critic, who has for several years been the 
resident correspondent of the Thunderer at Rome; and Mr, Wil- 
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liam Morton Fullerton, a Yale man, is one of the two assistants 
of M. de Blowitz at Paris, the other being Mr. John Alger, well 
known in connection with his history of the French Revolution, 


—Shares in the summer-night concert associations, of which 
mention has already been made in these columns, are five dollars 
each, and can be had from Miss E. L. Breese, Chairman of the 
Committee, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. The value of the shares will 
be returned to the purchaser in tickets, if desired. 
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TO RENT.—Studio in the Country. 


At Marion, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay, |. 
in a pine grove not far back from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished. One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
Rent for summer, $100. Address 
55 Clinton Place, New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


England’s Responsibility Towards 
Armenia. 
By the Rev. MaLcoLm MACCOLL, M.A., Canon of 
Ripon. 8vo, paper covers, 75 cents. 


The Life and Writings of Turgot, 

Comptroller-General of France, 1774-1776, Mdited, 
for English Readers, by W. WALKER STEPHENS: 
With Medallion Portrait in photogravure. 8vo, 
pp. xiv + 381, $4.50. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in ‘The Meaning of His- 
tory,” says: ** These two years, from 1774 to 1776, are 
at once the brightest and the saddest in the modern 
history of France.” 


Heart of the World. 

AStory of Mexican Adventure. By H. Riper HaG- 
GARD, author of “She,” ** Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter,” “The People of the Mist,” etc. With 13 
full-page Illustrations by Amy SAWYER. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Colonel Norton. 


A Novel. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, author of 
Misunderstood,” ‘Thrown Together;” etc, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. 


Sold by ali Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


15 East 16th Street, - 
——9 Noah Farnham Morrison, 
Rare, Old and Curious Books, 


Americana a Specialty. 
877 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for Catalogue. Libraries Purchased, 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Tributes from his Associates. 


FORTY-TWO SPECIAL ARTICLES BY SOLDIERS, 
STATESMEN AND CITIZENS, AS FOLLOWS: 


NEW YORK. 








The late Gzorez WILLIAM Curtis; the Hon. 
Henry L. Dawes, ex-United States Sena- 
tor; W. J. Feravson, Actor at Ford’s 
Theatre; W. H. Hernvon, Mr. Lincoln’s 
Law Partner; Gen, James F. Rusiina, of 
General Sickles’s Staff; Henry C. Bowen, 
editor of The Independent ; Major-Gen. O. 
0. Howarp, U. 8. A.; W. O. Sroppaxrp, 
Mr. Lincoln’s Private Secretary ; the Hon. 
A. H. Rrox, ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Murat Hatsrzap, editor of The Brooklyn 
Union; F. W. Szwarp, son of Secretary 
Wm. H. Seward; the Hon. Gores 8. 
Bourwe.t., ex-Secretary Treasury; the 
Hon. Tuomas L. James, ex-Postmaster- 
General, and others. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Wm. Hayes Warp, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, with portrait, gilt top, $1.25; 
paper covers, 50 cents. 


The selections contained in this volume appeared 
in the NV. Y. Ii They were contributed by 
el friends and acquaintances of Mr. Lincoln 

commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of his 
Seeassination. Their permanent historical value 
bas been widely recognized and numerous requests 
have been e for their publication in book form, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


_ NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 





English Books | 
Noble type H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Good paper Importer, 
London imprints 160 5th Ave., N.Y, 
—— le MOHAWK BUILDING. 

ce ns " nang Catalogue sent gratis. 





COPELAND AND DAY. 


POEMS. By Lionet JoHNson. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies. Octavo. $1.50. 


A SEA MARK; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, By Biiss CARMAN. 
Duodecimo, limp paper, 25c. Fifty copies 
on hand-made paper, $1.00. Ready im- 
mediately. 


THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. Five hundred copies, 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
$1.00; with fifty additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, $3.00. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 
FRENCH OR CERMAN. 


Illustrated Methods for Children. (Sample pages free.) 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, New York City. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
ASTOR PLACE, CONTAINS 248,000 VOLUMES. 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1. Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOT), 


Fifth Ave. 
10 M, to 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 


Admission Free. Ne Tlekets required. 














and -_ St., is open every week day from 
5 P. M. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERIS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAIIBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRA ARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all POREION LANGUAGES. 

‘s @ 

bp a Por on application. Subscriptions to 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiitam Evarts Benjamin, a2 E, 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West of B’ way) 


deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
zines, Catalogues upon application. 

















Toenol 


**CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 
CELEBRATED 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


HOSIERY. 


Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, and Silk 
Hose and Half Hose. 


GLOVES. 


“ Dent's,” * Fowne's,” “ Courvoiser's.” 


Broadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—81 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; ‘also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, ete., ete. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 
them before laying out your route. 


Aé of the Illustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, postpaid, 


on receipt of a one-cent b, é¢ H, Daniele 
General Passenger “Agent, Grand Central Station, Now 
ork. 
Boston, U. S, A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 











H, WILLIAMS 
1956 West 10ru Srxezt, New Yorx, 
in Magazines and other periodicals, Sets, vo!- 
umes or single numbers. 


BACK Stumbers_ and sets of all For 











state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
ExcuanGE, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo, 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. . 
THE CRITIC CO., Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








The Critic 
































EDICATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 


Oldest and best know”: in the U. 8. 
Established . 35, 


3 East 14Ts —' N.Y. 








inf 


An Agency {;; merely 5 Nery or te 


about somethi py asked to 
tu = That =< omen S teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is nore. ‘Ours Recommends. 
Cc. W. SARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Martford, Conn. 


Early a nation for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
quested. Miss SARA. J. SMITH, Principal. 


manoue Connecticut. 


18S BAIRID’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles — _— 
York City. Primary and College Preparat: 

ew bu: , steam heat, incandescent light. . Gym. 

sium, Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year. 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
+. TMARGARETS. DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GiRLS reopens Sept. 18th nD ‘Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


[*CNew mate SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
N 

















W MILFORD, LITCHFIELD CO,, CONN. 
Opens Tuesday, October tst, 1895. 
Post Graduate course. Mars, WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 








NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doane. asth year. 
Miss E.ten W. Boyn, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
W Courses of St Location beautiful and health- 
ful. ay a 
Session wi 


ing with modern improvements. 
It begin September 19, 1894. Send for 











T. PF gg og SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. Summer School 
for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 

Schosiship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic 


Coast. Apply to Col. Wm, VeRBEckK, Prest 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufactw ers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 
yg 


OCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
>» Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A Pe i f th 
Caution: Seay tmitatlons 


ofthe labels and wrappers on our 

6, Consumers should make sure 

t our place of manufacture, 
m ely, Dorchester, 

on each package. 







Mass., 


is pri 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 








EDUCATIONAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, h, North 
Carolina, Advent perm of of the Fifty-Third School Year 














a Ada attention paid 
Physiedl Cultirs ond Hogi Hygiene. ‘Address the pe " 
. B. Suanes, P n 
OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evawa, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s Sch 


The thirtieth year 
Certificate admits to Vassar and 




















Girls. 





nds, e 
tinutes’ a Ik from station. 


The Peekskill Military Ac 
éxet Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEM 


ear. Prepares ) thorough] for yonees the Govern- 
Ke . and B %: S. Army officer detailed 






















comfortable rooms, ¢ 
Address C. 











a eniverview b by Sopnatn ON, ri War 
BISBEE & AME ip ls, Poughk 


New York, Buffalc, 284 Delaware Avenue, 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal. 





ie, N, Y. 











NEW YORK CITY 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T Riversipe Drive, 
8&sth and 86th Streets, New York. 
mw York, New York Cit ‘ge view Ave, 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. “Re-opens Oct. 2d. 
Evitn H. Graecory, Evizapeta P, Getty, Principals. 
New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School for Girls. 














w York, ae York City, 
ShAeecal SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Oct, 1st. 
Edith H, Gregory, Elizabeth P, Getty, Principals, 2034 5th Av 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dra. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirgcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 





extending Serremaer rst to May rr, zh Solty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no oso yp 


lay cldion t0 90 adenteubly efficient a corps of teschers. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn, 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
A THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 





ScHOOL FoR TWENTY GirLs, Under the charge of 
Mme, Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion L, Pecke. 
French warranted to be s 


a in two years. 
ayear. Address M 


Terms, 
me, H. CLer 





ENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

ALDWIN'S School for Girls. 

reparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 

years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 

College from this school. Certificate admits to Vas- 
Smith and Wellesiey. Diploma given in both General 
College-Preparatory courses Eighth year opens Sept. 

5, 1895. For circular, address, 

Miss FLORENCE BALpwin, Principal. 














~ Uf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
Importations promptly made. 








CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anv 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Street, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 








NEW YORK, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
‘cod Report. 


Roya BaxinG Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 











The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples, 


20 Styles, 1o cents} TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 
TAN and SUNBURN. 
Will cure all Skin 

Eruptions. 


Sample sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 
cents. 





Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
131 W. gist St., 
New York. 

















EPbeg .RESESES 
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